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CHAPTER L 



APOLOGETIC. 



Kind Reader, have you ever written a book ? 
In some shape or other, I doubt not, you have 
done so : there are but few people, now-a-days, 
of the reading and writing class, who have not 
devoted one idle hour in the four and twenty 
to keeping a common^place-book, or a journal, 
or a book of regular accounts. 

And this last, although at first sight it may 
appear barren and uninstructive enough, yet, 
if carefully sifted, might it not fFord us a 
clearer insight into the tastes, the character, 
and the domestic habits of a man, than a Diary 
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2 APOLOGETIC. 

halting between the select anecdotes which his 
vanity would lead him to divulge, and the 
prudent reticences which the same vanity would 
induce him to practice ? Nor would such an 
analysis be any very heavy tax upon the inge- 
nuity ; how much less so, for instance, than 
that, self-imposed by certain antiquaries, who 
have succeeded in decyphering inscriptions, 
where the letters had been removed, from ob- 
servation of the traces left by the nails that 
fastened them. 

In journal-writing, again, how numerous are 
the species, how infinite the varieties ! Between 
the diffusive style of the man, whose diary 
extends to one hundred and twenty pages in 
ten days (his ink must surely have been plenti- 
fully diluted with water,) and the chequered 
calendar of the school-boy, (a simpler, more 
touching, probably a truer picture of his life,) 
how wide is the intervening space ! How rich 
might it prove in practical lessons, how preg- 
nant with wholesome warnings, could we but 
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come at the secrets it must needs contain, in 
spite of all its wily concealments, its shallow 
babblings, its frothy gambols! It cannot be 
but that, in the course of so far-flowing a 
stream, there exists many a green spot persua- 
sive to pleasant thought, many a deep pool 
suited to profitable reflection, many a Lurley- 
rock and rapid eddy preaching visibly the uses 
of prudence and forethought, many a headlong 
fall revealing the fate of the incautious and the 
unprincipled I 

Lastly, dear Reader, if you have employed 
your leisure hours in copying scraps of know- 
ledge into a common-place-book ; if you have 
taken pleasure in arranging and re-arranging 
the little hoard of ancient and modem wisdom 
you have, in this way, amassed ; if you have 
ruminated upon them until you have extracted 
their nourishing essences, and converted the 
product of the brains of sages, dead and living, 
into food for your own intelligence ; then are 
you, indeed, a man after my own heart To 
B 3 



4 APOLOGETIC. 

you do I dedicate this volume, and pray you 
heartily to communicate to me, in return, the 
results of your own studies, with your reflec- 
tions thereon : happy shall I esteem myself in 
meeting with such a reader ; more happy, still, 
in the advantage to be derived from such a 
course of mutual instruction ! 

That a light literature of this description 
will become popular, I entertain little doubt ;* 
many people have not time, many more have 
not patience to read for themselves what they 
are very glad to read by pi^oxy : nor am I with- 
out hope that it will prove eminently useful by 
promoting a higher tone of thought, and esta* 
blishing a truer estimate of social duties and 
moral obligations. The thirst for fashionable 
novels has considerably abated of late years, 



* I had it on the nib of my pen to instance the success of 
8outhey*s Doctor ; but a moment's reflection convinced me of 
^he imprudence and presumption of citing so great an example. 
An idle apprentice should not rashly challenge compariso n 
with a master-workman in the trade he is following. 
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and a less morbid taste now prevails amongst 
the reading classes in England. As physicians 
have discovered that a simple mutton-chop is 
far less prejadicial to an invalid than a diet of 
slops, so the public has become aware that a 
single chapter of common-sense is more health- 
ful food for the mind than a novel, no matter 
how clever it be, which always represents life 
from an impossible point of view. The one, 
strengthening the intellectual system, pervades 
and enriches the entire current of thought; 
the other passes off instantaneously, or if it 
leave anything behind, it is but the germ of 
weakness and disease : its greatest merit being, 
that it pleases the palate for a moment, its 
capital defect, that it unfits the appetite for the 
enjoyment of more wholesome nourishment. 

To this taste for fiction has succeeded a long- 
ing after truth : and in what manner is this 
ministered to ? In some cases, by memoirs of 
remarkable men, or sketches of the most 
striking epochs in history ; the best, perhaps. 
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and most useful kind of reading, always, of 
course, excepting the purely didactic: but 
more commonly by trashy ^' Narratives" of 
tours, and residences of a few months' duration 
in some foreign country, where the traveller, 
skimming the earth in his poet-chaise, or loung- 
ing at his hotel-window in dressing-gown and 
slippers, judges, from the little he sees, of what 
is beyond his means of observation ; of a whole 
nation from the infinitely small part of it that 
passes through the street in which he is lodged ; 
and if he is shewn to his bed-room by a cham- 
bermaid whose hair has an unfortunate tendency 
to redness, as he pulls on his night-cap, makes 
the following entry in his note-book: — Les 
femmes id saut nmsses. 

What furtherance for the inquiring mind is 
to be expected from works of this character, a 
discerning public will readily decide. They 
are like trifles, cooked up from Murray's Hand- 
books, or Mariana Starke's Directions for Tra- 
vellers, one or other of which furnishes all the 
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solid stuff they eontaiQ ; to this is superadded 
an unsubstaintial froth of petty inconveniences 
endured, and still more insignificant adventures 
achieved, and the whole, served up on hot- 
pressed paper, under a gilded cover, is greedily 
devoured by the subscribers to all Circulating 
Libraries. Yet, what man in his senses cares 
whether English noblemen sit down, in a 
Spanish posada, to a board covered with a 
service of plate, or would not be quite as well 
satisfied to hear that they had gone supperless 
to bed? Of what consequence is it to one, 
whose journeys rarely extend further than from 
his lodging to his dub, to hear that, in Sweden, 
his breakfast-table would be spread with a 
dozen different dishes, at the moderate charge 
of as many shillings ? Such is the information 
to be gleaned from most of our modem books 
of travels ; nay, such may almost be cited is 
the chief subjects of interest on which they 
profess to treat 

How long are we to rest satisfied with such 
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reading as this? Mawkish sentimentality and 
fashionable idols have been cast down from 
their pedestals, let us endeavour to raise some- 
thing better in their place. We have surely- 
had enough of book-makers, who carry May- 
Fair with them into Andalusia, through the 
Dardanelles, to the tops of mountains, over the 
wide Ocean, everywhere; whose works, let 
them treat of what country they may, are so 
identical in character, that, with some slight 
alterations in the names of places, and compu- 
tation of distances, a Journey through Russia 
might be transformed into a tour in Spain, 
or a Residence at Bio into a Winter at Naples* 

*' A very warm tirade this upon your real 
or supposed literary grievances," remarks the 
critic ; ^^ would it be unreasonable to ask what 
prospect you foresee of remedy for so great an 
evil r 

The question is neither unfair nor unex- 
pected, and I will endeavour to make my 
answer as short as the subject will allow. 
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In the first place, my objection to the light 
literature of the day is not so much directed 
against the topics which it embraces, (always 
excepting novel writing) as against the manner 
in which those topics are treated. All tourists, 
heaven be praised, are not Marquisses, nor all 
residents in foreign countries mere compilers 
of road-books, hotel-bills, and market-prices. 
We have a delightful instance in refutation of so 
discouraging a view of our literary prospects, in 
the Journal of a Yacht Voyage, published last 
year by a lady of very high rank. How cheer- 
ful a front does she present to all the difficulties 
and inconveniences incident to a journey be- 
tween Malaga and Granada! One is almost 
tempted to imagine that making her own bed 
and cooking her own breakfast had rather 
heightened than detracted aught from the 
pleasure of her adventure. With how kindly a 
feeling does she respond to the well-meant 
attentions she received from persons of all 
classes with whom she came in contact I Her 
B 5 
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enjoyment, clearly, is not dependent on the 
attendance of menials, nor her dignity compro*- 
mised by the absence of those luxuries and soft 
appliances with which her habitual life is sur- 
rounded and embellished. Here is a book that 
may be read both with amusement and profit. 
Nor does it stand alone : in the same style we 
have many pleasant volumes of Inglis, Borrow, 
Laing, and of that most agreeable American 
tourist, Stephens. Would that we possessed 
more of the same description; our library 
shelves would be far better, and more attrac- 
tively stocked. That every year will produce 
some such as these, and that from this quarter 
we shall in future draw supplies, constantly 
increasing both in quantity and in value, I con- 
fidently trust. 

In biography, too, there is a wide field open 
to the researches of the curious and the indus- 
trious. Our country's annals are rich in 
instances of men whose lives have been devoted 
to the public welfare ; of literary men, whose 
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Straggles against poverty and neglect might 
famish lessons of instruction at onoe and warn- 
ing ; of men in private life, whose domestic 
virtues and neighboarly diarities might be 
recorded as much to our delight as to our 
edification. That a harvest so abundant will, 
one day, be gathered in, who can doubt ? 

In conclusion, I will turn again to a practice, 
which I regret to have adopted so late, but 
whic^i now forms one of my most agreeable occu- 
pations ; the practice, namely, of making notes 
upon all I read and all I hear (of notable), and 
of transcribing copious extracts from the works 
of my favorite authors. Let these be strung 
together on never so slight a thread, a volume 
filled with them can scarcely fail to present 
some subject of interest to every class of 
readers. * It was Mr. Hogarth's custom to 
sketch out on the spot any remarkable face 
which particularly struck him, and of which he 
wished to preserve the remembrance. A gen- 
tleman, still living, informed me that being 
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once with this painter at the Bedford Coffee^ 
house, he observed him to draw something on 
his nail with a pencil. Enquiring what had 
been his employment, he was shewn the coun- 
tenance, (a whimsical one,) of a person who 
was then a^ a small distance.* How easily, 
and with how great advantage might we all 
imitate this habit of observation. A traveller 
is seldom unfortunate enough to spend a day in 
a public conveyance, or an evening in the 
public room of an inn, without encountering 
companions from whom he may learn some- 
thing with which he was previously unac- 
quainted ; provided always that he have the 
good sense to leave those defences of reserve 
and finery, behind which we English too fre-* 
quently entrench ourselves against all inter- 
course with our fellow-countrymen abroad, or 
the good fortune to be capable of conversing in 



Life of Hogarth. 
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the language of the country which his business 
or his pleasure leads him to visit 

The great danger to be apprehended in a 
work of this character is, lest the author over- 
charge his pages with quotation and smart say- 
ings, until they become as wearisome to read 
as Joe Miller, or the Percy Anecdotes. A 
picture, the whole of which is in bright light, is 
not more fatiguing to the eye than a book all 
glitter is to the mind. In each we require 
light and shadow ; in each we look for keeping 
and repose. 

Kind reader I to afford you an hour or two 
of rational amusement is the object of the 
present volume. Should I be so fortunate as 
to succeed in this endeavour, I shall have 
merited, and shall, I doubt not, receive your 
thanks. Should 1 fail, may some other make a 
similar attempt with better success. I would 
only entreat you to judge of the kind of book- 
making I have undertaken, as you would udge 
of any other kind of manufacture. Decide n<» 
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haatily that such ware is usdess, but that the 
workman, if so it be, has done his work ill. 
When a philosopher commits a fault you say : 
*^ be is a bad philosopher;" but you do not at 
onoe exclaim : '' see what stuff philosophy is 
made of; philosophy is good for nothing!" 
The critics will be ready enough to pronounce, 
^^ This man, forsooth^ has turned philosopher 
on a sudden, he eats his com in the blade, 
makes wine from unripe grapes, neglects his 
own farm to cultivate the fields of his neigh- 
bour." So be it, I write not for them, but for 
you ; and I care as little for their objurgations, 
as did the old mule for the Abbess of Andou- 

niet's— 

• * • ♦ # 

^' Eh I What I" growls an old gentleman, 
rousing and stretching himself after his even- 
ing nap. '^ What's all that about ?" . 

** Ephemerides : — or. Occasional Recrea- 
tions at the sea-port town of Tant-perd-tant- 
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APOLOGETIC. 15 

^^ And what devil's chart is that port laid 
down in ?" 

^^ My dear sir, that is the author's secret." 

^' I think I know where it is," cries a black- 
eyed damsel, as I once heard a very young lady 
incautiously exclaim, near a thimble-rig table 
on Ascot Heath. 

To her how can I reply better than in the 
pea-man's own words ? 

'' Don't tell, dear !" 



CHAPTER IL 



LANDING IN FRANCE, 



There are two sabjects which engage the 
traveller's notice as his steam-boat comes along- 
side the quay in a French harbour, each in its 
own way amusing enough, unless his attention 
is so engrossed by his internal miseries that he 
has none left to bestow on what is passing 
around : first, the reception he encounters on 
landing ; secondly, the true English contempt 
with which his fellow-passengers look upon 
everything French. 

No sooner are the steps lowered by which 
you are to effect your escape from the floating 
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LANDING IN FRANCE, 17 

abomination, than you are made fully aware of 
the military and inquisitorial character of the 
people amongst whom you have cast your lot 
for a season. You have arrived, perhaps, in a 
Dover packet, with a complement of a dozen 
or so of passengers, half of whom are women, 
and the remainder hors de combat from the 
effects of sea-sickness. What prudent pre- 
cautions are adopted, what vast preparations 
made, to avert the danger that threatens the 
state from so formidable an invasion I A clear 
space is roped off, extending from the landing- 
place to the custom-house door ; through thid 
you pass, with a sort of lasciate ogm speranza 
feeling, hemmed in on either side by a hedge of 
dauaniers^ whiskered to the eyes, and armed at 
all points. A short pause ensues: presently 
you are escorted to the searching-room, where 
a greasy personage visits your writing-case, 
fumbling over and disarntiiging your papers ; he 
then proceeds to thrust his hand into your 
wife's or sister's reticule, and is rewarded for his 
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trouble by the diBCOvery of a banch of keys, a 
bottle of smelling salts, and a pocket handker- 
chief. This formality over, you are honoured 
with an audience by the commissary of police, 
the presiding genius of this particular place, 
and of the country generally. You have to 
gratify this important functionary's curiosity 
as to whence you come and whither you are 
going; to answer hb impertinent questions re- 
specting your nationality, your profession, and, 
worse than all, in some cases, your age ; and 
having at length satisfied, him on all these 
points, are thrust, by a side door, into a 
herd of tauters firom the various hotels of the 
place. They flock around you like vultures 
quarrelling for their prey ; you are assailed on 
all hands, with over-voluble French, and not 
over-intelligible Ikiglish; a dozen cards are 
thrust into your face, a dozen voices pierce 
your ears, a dozen hands haul upon your skirts, 
each pulling in a new direction ; — the plight of 
Hogarth's enraged musician is not more nn- 
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enviable than yours. Stunned and bewildered 
by such Bounds and sights as these, you, with 
difficulty, muster presence of mind to falter, out 
the name of the inn to which you would be 
conducted. The storm lulls for a moment ; a 
single voice — 

'* Like lonie sweet lute, steals doquently in. 
Breaking the tempest of the trumpet's din ;"•— 

'^ Otdj nunuieur; par icif milardJ^ The 
crowd opens, you hurry onwards, scramble 
into a hackney coach, and in a flutter, partly 
of amusem^it, partly of irritation, are driven 
to a haven of comparative peace. 

^' A haven of peace, quotha ;" and my 
Englishmansets to work in right earnest, to prove 
to his own satisfkction, or dissatisfaction, (which 
with him has nearly the same meaning,) that it 
is nothing of the sort He finds fault with his 
apartments, quarrels with his wood-fire, looks 
daggers at the waiter for not keeping his prpper 
distance, growls at the cook's dilatoriness, and 
breaks out into open mutiny against the level* 
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ling principle of the table SMU. In addition 
to all this, he looks suspiciously into every dish 
at table; fancies each to be a decoction of 
frogs, or something in his eyes equally abomi- 
nable; detects garlick even in a comichon; 
makes wry faces at his Bordeaux ; and ends by 
wishing himself safely housed again at the 
*' Ship," with a beefsteak and a bottle of port, 
to take the chill off his heart. In this wish I 
heartily concur : his better feelings may expand 
under the influence of more generous nourish- 
ment; and to prolong his residence abroad 
will neither be conducive to his own comfort, 
nor to the promotion of sympathy and kindness 
between ourselves and our neighbours. 

All this is but an esquisse decohriey a mere 
outline, without exaggeration in any one parti- 
cular, of what I have myself heard and seen, a 
score of times and more. Far be it from me 
to say, that all the English who visit France 
are equally deficient in tact and good breeding ; 
but when such is the style of manners amongst 
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a very numerous class of British travellers — 
when their disregard for the feelings, and 
contempt for the usages of another people, in 
as far as they differ from their own, are so 
complete and undisguised — is it to be wondered 
at that the reception they experience is unflat- 
tering in the extreme? That they return 
home with the conviction that French polite- 
ness is greatly overrated, and that, seek high, 
seek low, civility is a commodity not to be 
purchased at any price? '* Our great idea of 
civility," as has been remarked, '* is, that the 
person who is poor should be exceedingly civil 
to the person that is wealthy, and this is the 
difference between the neighbouring nations. 
Your Frenchman admits no one to be quite bis 
equal, your Englishman worships every one 
richer than himself, as undeniably his superior. 
Judge us from our servants and our shop- 
keepers ; it is true we are the politest people in 
the world. The servants, who are paid well, 
and the shop-keepers, who sell high, scrape. 
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and cringe, and smile. There is no country 
where those who have wealth are treated so 
politely by those to whom it goes 1"* 

The man who ventures out of his own 
country with such theories as these on the sub* 
ject of exchange and barter, reckons altogether 
without his host, and is soon made unpleasantly 
aware that two words go to a bargain. His 
disappointment may easily be imagined ; ^he 
expects to buy what is never put up for sale, 
and forgets that, in his intercourse with 
foreigners, like only will produce like, and 
unlike, or dislike, will as infallibly produce 
dislike. This state of things is quite new to 
him, and he has great difficulty in accommoda- 
ting himself to it. The fact is, that with all 
our boasted civilization, we are not a civil 
people. I was one day in the morning-room 

of the club, when a party of ladies came 

in, to inspect that preserve of bachelors. I 

t i ■- ■ ' ' »— ■ 

* Bulwei^s France. 
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instinctively took off my hat, but not a soul 
moved, not another head was uncovered. A 
moment afterwards, an acquaintance tapped me 
on the shoulder, and said, half in banter, half 
in involuntary approval, '* You have been 
taking lessons in politeness at Paris I see."' 

How many a true word is spoken in jest ! 
He passed on immediately, or he might have 
observed the blush that his remark called to my 
cheek, and would, no doubt, have attributed it 
to mauvaise honte at being detected in an act 
derogatory to my independence and dignity. 
The truth is, that I had learnt a lesson of 
politeness at Paris, some years before, which 
his words recalled to my memory. It happened 
thus : — 

Not long after my first arrival in that capi- 
tal, I had occasion to inquire my way to some 
obscure street, and went into an apothecary's 
shop to procure the necessary information. 
The proprietor was seated behind the counter, 
poring over a learned-looking book. He looked 
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up as I addressed him, and very civilly directed 
me on my road. I was turning to leave the 
place, with my head so full of his d droites and 
h ffauches^ that I neglected, in pure absence of 
mind, to thank him for his pains, when he rose 
from his stool, and, taking off a blue velvet 
skull-cap he wore, (I think I see him before 
me at this moment,) bowed gravely over the 
counter as he said, 

" Monsieur y je vous remercie de ecBur ;—fai V 
honneur de vous saluer,^^ 

I was aroused instantly to a sense of my ill*- 
breeding, stammered out an apology, for my 
French did not at that time flow very freely, 
and passed into the street with a wholesome 
feeling of shame and humiliation. His words 
haunted me for months afterwards ; and, when- 
ever I detected in myself any inclination to 
treat my inferiors with arrogance, or my equals 
with disrespect, I thought of the worthy 
apothecary in the Rue Taitbout, and conjured 
down the devU within me— apage, Sathanas ! 
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But I grow garrulous about myself, and 
have almost lost sight of the subject of the pre- 
sent chapter. '* In the conversations you hold 
with your friends," says Epictetus, the Stoic, 
^* abstain from dwelling incessantly on your 
own exploits, or on the dangers you have gone 
through; for, although you find pleasure in 
recounting them, others will find none in lis- 
tening to them." 

Again, hear Horace Walpole, the Epicurean: 

^' If an old gentleman coin himself into nar- 
rative, he will be found to contain a good deal 
of alloy." 

To return then, and to conclude. 

It may be affirmed, without fear of contra- 
diction, that every one who travels abroad has 
one of two objects in view : business or plea- 
sure. If business be his object, by pursuing 
what line of conduct is it probable that he will 
extend bis connexion, improve his credit, and 
carry on his traffic with advantage to himself? 
If he be in pursuit of pleasure, what means 

VOL. I. c 
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must lie employ lo procure sharere in his pkms, 
associates in kU amusements, and & eordial 
welcome into the societj he frequents? In 
either case, he will most readily succeed, by 
ridding his mind o£ cant, by adopting an 
obliging and compromising demeaoour, by ao* 
commodaling himself to the habits of those 
around hum. For, who would wilUngly do 
business with an irritable, perverse, untractable 
dealer, or volunteer to act as bear4eader ta an 

arrogant, bigoted, navrowHEnimded stranger ? 

• 

Everything has two handles : by using one 
only, we make our burden very difficult to 
carry ; by using both, very easy. The English- 
man, who. views continental customs through 
the medium of insular preJ4idices^ will make 
the tour of Europe without either profit or 
satisfaction : by dive^ing himself of this one- 
sidedness of vision, he will scarcely travel from 
Calais to Mootreuil. without acquiring now 
idbas, and esqperaendmg pleasurable emotions. 
W«ne thsBe no* difiSMrenee between oar modes 
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of thinking nd living and A&Be of oar ataghh 
bowtB, it were foUy iniiead to quit our own 
fiveBides, and beeome rolling atones for tbe mera 
pleaanif6 of I'diling' r it- is lU? tar; diffarenoe 
that makes foreign travel iMMresting to a man 
capable of observation and tlMight He com^ 
pana and reflects ; modifies hts' ofdntona here^ 
confirms his previous judgment there ; and ends 
by discovering that *' things are beautiful and 
good, when suitable ; unseemly and bad, when 
unsuitable, to the purpose for which they are 
intended."* 

The positions stated above are so unassail- 
able, that they may be considered in the light 
of axioms laid down, than of propositions re- 
quiring demonstration. It happens unfortu- 
nately, however, that many truths of vital 
importance to the conduct of our daily life, are 
packed away like so much useless lumber, 
while we lose ourselves in foolish theories and 



* ConyersatioDS of Socntes> 

c 3 
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speculationB. We have all heard of Thales, 
the wise man of Greece, but few would care to 
be acquainted with his Thracian bondswoman. 
The philosopher was out star-gazing one night, 
and fell into a ditch : '^ It serves him right/' 
said his practical housekeeper, " he wants to 
read in the heavens, and can't see what is pass- 
ing under his very nose." 



CHAPTER III. 



THE ENGLISH «' HOME ;" AND THE 
FRENCH " VIE DE PAMILLE." 



It is a constant subject of reproach, in the 
mouths of most of our tourists who describe 
the French and other continental people, that 
they have no words corresponding to our 
** Home" and ** Comfort." I think this unjust 
and illiberal : my belief is, that the Frenchman 
or G-erman, who passes his evening in a public 
garden or promenade, surrounded by his family, 
is just as much in his home, as the Englishman, 
who nods over a sea-coal fire in his own draw- 
ing-room. The family group is the same : 
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the whole difference consists in the mise en 



scene. 



With regard to comfort again: was there 
ever a more indefinite term? Can any two 
individuals be found to agree exactly in its 
meaning? Perhaps the more general defini- 
tipp, in England, would be this : ^ well-pro- 
portioned voomp cheerfully lighted, wiih artifi- 
cial heskty regulated to a nicety, and with all 
the soft appliances of Axminster carpets, easy 
chairs, and commodious footstools. The 
fwr^igner, on the other band, seated on one 
nish^bottomed ohair, and resting bis feet on the 
bars of another^ with a «woet lime-tree over 
Head, ai»d statues An4 flowers and music around 
bim, might find himself parfoitement hient x^^ 
would bis contentment be the less for being 
reflected back upon bim from scores of happy 
f^iceSf equally ^pressive of bienrStre with his 
own* 

Wbieb is right? which is wrong? Each is 
right, in making himself happy in his own way : 
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either is wrong if be endeayour to force hia 
standard of enjoyment on the other. Suam 
uierque habet tott^am ;^-and it is not by com- 
paring the material of which the tallies are 
made, but by counting the notches on eachi that 
we can arriye at even an approximation to a 
settlement of accounts. 

I will own that I find something inexpressi- 
bly charming in die good taste and good feeling 
that prevadee all domestic relations in France. 
Where will you look for better parents-^-better 
children? Whole families, to the third and 
fourth generation, living harmoniously toge» 
ther, under a common roof! What is the case 
in our own England ? Has it not passed into 
a proverb with us, that a double mSnaffe is a 
very delightful thing in theory, but a very 
impossible one in practice P A house s6 
divided, is divided against itself^t will surely 
fall 

^^ Hail, ye small, sweet oourtessee of life, far 
smoother do ye make the road of it I" How 
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much greater are our chances of happiness if 
we strive to bend our inclinations to the wishes 
of those with whom we live, instead of wasting 
our time in the vain endeavour to fit our own 
spectacles on the nose of everybody else ; how 
much wiser and better, ay, and easier too, is it 
to yield gracefully, than to resist obstinately ! 
The willow and the oak might read us a useful 
homily. A son wished to plead against his 
father. ^' You will be condemned," said 
Pittacus, whom he consulted, '* if your cause 
is less just than his : if it is more just, you will 
Btill be condemned." 

It is not in trifles only that the difference 
consists between our own and our neighbours' 
modes of thinking and living. It were a small 
thing that one person passed his evening within 
doors, and another in the open air. Our 
climate is damp ; the climate of France is dry. 
Go into the Champs Elysees at the close of 
the hottest day in summer, and you will find 
no moisture on an iron railing ; go into Ken* 
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sington Gardens under the same circumstances, 
and you will return home, certainly with damp 
feet, probably with tooth-ache and rheumatic 
twinges. Here, the fact of dew or no dew 
settles i;he question in a manner which admits 
of no appeal; the decision rests upon the 
fitness of things. But there are other points 
of national dissimilarity which cannot be so 
summarily dismissed, and these are subjects 
that may be canvassed and compared with ad- 
vantage, if we enter upon the examination in a 
spirit of truth and candour. 

Let us take one or two, out of many. 

We will first suppose the father of a family 
in England, with a moderate, but comfortable 
fortune. How does he dispose of his two or 
three thousand a-year? His sons are sent to 
an expensive school ; his daughters are brought 
up in an equally extravagant manner at home. 
He must have his riding horses, and give 
dinners ; his wife must keep her carriage, and 
c 5 
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receive in the eveixiDg. The whole estabUeh*- 
ment is conducted on the beet possible scale, 
compatible with an annual expenditure of two 
or three thousand pounds. At the end of the 
jear how stands his account with his banker? 
It shows no surplus ; indeed, the world will 
call him a prudent man, If it exhibits no deficit. 
In the mean time, his sons grow up, and are to 
be advanced in their several professions; his 
daughters come out, and are to be provided 
with husbands. The two necessities clash; 
and between the two, the oomfort of his own 
existence is compromised. He cannot reduce 
his expenditure-^that would injure the pros- 
pects of his girls : be mnst do somethiiig for 
his bojs — they cannot remain idle at home all 
the days of their life. Here, then, is a dOemma 
which resolves itself into a very awkward ques* 
tion of ways and means. 

Now, what system would a French pere de 
famiUe pursue under similar circumstances? 
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He haa trente miOe livres de renie^ and is in 
France, the representative c^ the same sort of 
clasS} to which the Englishaian, with whom we 
compare him, belongs in his own country. He 
lodges in Paris, an troitihne^ in some street 
selected with a view to cheerfulness and con- 
venience, rather than to fashion. Here he 
resides during eight or nine months of the year. 
His son, or sons, if he have mord than one, 
receive an excellent education at the College 
Henri IV., College Charlemagne, or the like, 
for the trifling sum of five or six pounds a-year. 
Amongst feUow-students of every class, from 
the prince of the blood to the peasant's son, he 
is in the heart of an entire microcosm, not of 
an eclectic one, such as our public schools 
exhibit. His daughters attend classes, where, 
if less time is wasted than with us in cultivating 
accomplishments, with very little regard to the 
pupil's taste or capabilities, far more attention 
is paid to the acquisition of useful knd s<^id 
knowledge. The consequence is, thsvt tbe 
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young Frenchman goes into the world at an 
early age, really a man of the world: the 
young Frenchwoman, when she marries, is not 
a mere puppet at the head of her husband's 
table ; she is his friend, the sharer in his pur- 
suits, the guardian of his interests. 

Our rentier^ again during the college vacation 
goes to his terres^ if he is a landed proprietor ; 
if not to ^' les eauT^^ In either case, he rarely 
spends more than two-thirds, or at most, three 
quarters of his income ; the remainder is put 
aside, to furnish a provision for his sons, or 
dowries for his daughter during his awn lifetime. 
This he can afford to do ; he has always had a 
surplus, of which he can now divest himself 
without difficulty or embarrassment, and his 
accumulated savings come in aid of that dis- 
posable portion of his income, which is to 
ensure the comfort and well-being of bis 
children. 

Grant these facts, and draw your own con- 
dufiion. 
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There is a pleasant story told by some one, I 
forget whom, of a retired butcher, in a country 
town, who sent round to his old customers, 
informing them that he intended to kill a lamb 
once a week, just for his amusement. I believe 
the like might berelatedof every retired trades- 
man in England, with the exception, may be, 
of the tailor, who from living principally on 
cabbage, has probably much in common, and 
enjoys hia leisure in much the same state of 
luxurious listlessness, with the ruminating 
animals. He is the exception to the rule ; the 
generality are echoing, unconsciously and in- 
articulately, the sentiment of Arnaud of Port 
Royal: ^^ Best! rest! shall I not have a whole 
eternity to rest in ?"* 

This incapacity for enjoying the fruits of a 

* Un jour Nicole, son ami et son compagnon d^armes pour 
la meme cause (le Jans^asime), mais n^ d^ailleurs avec un 
caractere doux et accommodant, lui repr^ientait qu'il 6tait las 
de cette guerre, et qu'il voulait se reposer. Vous reposer, 
repond Arnaud, eh ; n'aurez vous pas pour vous reposer 
Tetemite toute entiire ?«i>L*Abb^ Bossut. 
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life of toil, is flomething peculiar to the traders 
of England. Whether it proceed from the love 
of accumulation, the desire to become the 
iounders of a race of gentlemen, or the want of 
power to turn their ideas into a new channel, I 
cannot say. In most cases, probably, from a 
mixture of all three. Could we all bring our- 
selves to look upon the world as a great work- 
shop, we should doubtless, consider this trait aa 
a very valuable one in our national character. 
The hvmo unius libri is proverbially formidable 
at his weapon, and when that weapon is a 
ledger, it will certainly find favor in the eyes 
of political economists. But there is another 
proverb, equally true, which aays : the man of 

one joke is a very tedious fellow ; and when 

Ik 

that joke turns for ever upon pounds, shillings, 
and pence, it is about as wearisome as the 
cackling of a hen over her nest-eggs. " We 

have more riches," says Carlyle,* "than any 

^ .- ■ • - ■" 

* Past and Presaat. 
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nation ever had before ; and we have less good 
of them than any nation ever had before ; and 
like the terse countT-member who set the seal 
of his approval npon one of Burke's most 
eloquent harangues, I say — ditto to Mr. Pro^ 
fessor of Things in General." 

The French tradesman is exactly the reverse 
of all that I have stated with regard to his 
English prototype. What is in intaglio in the 
original, in the ectype is in relief; easy to be 
abrased by time and wear ; the motto, too, is 
to be read backwards. His ahn, indeed, is to 
make his fortune, but bis end is to enjoy it 
when made. Look, for instance, at the fashion- 
able Gantier^ or Cordonnier pour dameSf in the 
Rue de la Paix. The time-hononred names of 
Boivin Aine and Melnotte have passed away. 
The farmer, having amassed his three hundred 
thousand francs, has sold his shop and good-will, 
and become a bouse*pr«^ieto<r ; house property 
being a species of investment in high Aivour in 
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Paris. He reads his newspaper in the pleasant 
garden of the Palais Boyal or of the Tuileries, 
eats his evenhig ice at Tortoni's, administers 
his own affairs with great order and regularity, 
and bestows a proper measure of attention and 
supervision on the concerns of the nation at 
large ; for he is now a tax-payer to a consider- 
able amount, and an elector of his arrondisse- 
ment. Of the latter I cannot speak with equal 
confidence : one thing, however, is certain ; he 
too, has made his fortune, and is now employ- 
ing himself on what one would suppose to be a 
far easier task — the enjoyment of it. He may 
have become a landed proprietor; may be 
taking his otium cum diggin'-a-tauty, as the 
Scotchman calls it ; is probably, not only an 
electeur but an iligible. 

I should like to have it decided, upon the 
plain utilitarian principle of ^^ the greatest hap- 
piness to the greatest number," in which of the 
two countries the class of which I speak is 
most enviable. Will any thorough John Bull, 
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of the pofitico-economist school, stake his repu- 
tation against mine, (these are long odds to 
ask, I allow,) on the decision of an imperial 
referee ? 

This great happiness principle conveys to my 
mind a strong feeling of its soundness and 
practicability. In spite of the low esteem in 
which it is held by the great writer whom I 
have quoted above, and, though a humble one, 
there is not a more sincere admirer of his 
works than I ; in spite of the low esteem in 
which he holds it, I cannot look around me on 
the world as it is^ without perceiving and being 
convinced that it is admirably adapted to our 
actual human nature. I see everywhere that 
happiness expands the heart, that unhappiness 
closes it up ; that it brings all the more kindly 
feelings into play ; that its opposite chills and 
paralyses them. There is something too mys- 
tical, too metaphysical for practice, however 
true it be in theory, in his doctrine of the 
Worship of Sorrow; the circumstances in 
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whidi we li¥e and move and have oiu: beings 
render it to ub impoceible. I believe that there 
has existed but one human being capable of 
such a worship, and that he was perfect Man 
and perfect Ood* 



CHAPTER IV. 



-■!■—•«, 



ODDS AND ENDS. 



Qui peut ^crire la y6nte que oeux qui Font 
sentie ? Le president de Thoa a eu raison de 
dire qo'il a'y a de veritable histoire que celles 
qui ont eti Sorites par lea hommes qui out ete 
adsez fliaceres pour parler veritablement d'eux- 
mdme& 

Cardinal ds Retz. 



The whole world almost of minds, as far as 
we regard intellectual effortSi may be divided 
into two classes of the busy-indolent and the 
lazy*indoient. To both alike all thinking is 
painfull and all attempts to rouse them to 
think, whether in the re-examination of their 
existing convictions, or for the reception of 
)iew light, are irritating. ** It may all be very 
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deep and clever ; but really one ought to be 
quite sure of it before one wrenches one's brain * 
to find out what it is. I take up a book as a 
companion^ with whom I can have an easy, 
cheerful chit-chat on What we both knew 
beforehand, or else on matters-of-fact. In our 
leisure hours we have & right to relaxation and 
amusement." 

Well, but in their studious hours, when their 
bow is to be bent, when they are apttd Musas^ 
or amidst the Muses? Alas I it is just the 
same. The same craving for amusement^ that 
is, to be away from the Muses ; for relaxation, 
that is, th^ unbending of a bow which in fact 
had never been strung I There are two ways 
of obtaining their applause. The first is: 
enable them to reconcile in one and the same 
occupation the love of sloth, and the hatred of 
vacancy. Gratify indolence, and yet save them 
from ewwm— in plain English, from themselves. 
For spite of their antipathy to dry reading, the 
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keeping company with themselves is, after all, 
the insufferable annoyance: and the true 
secret of their dislike to a work of thought 
and inquiry lies in its tendency to make them 
acquainted with their own permanent being. 
The other road to their favor is, to introduce 
to them their own thoughts and predilections, 
tricked out in the fine language, in which it 
would gratify their vanity to express them in 
their own conversation, and with which they 
can imagine themselves showing offl * * * 
In former times, a popular work meant one 
that adapted the results of studious meditation, 
or scientific research . to the capacity of the 
people, presenting in the concrete, by instances 
and examples, what had been ascertained in the 
abstract and by discovery of the law. Now, 
on the other hand, that is a popular work which 
gives back to the people their own errors and 
prejudices, and flatters the many by creating 
them, under the title of The Public, into a 
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supreme aad inuppeUable tribunal of intoUeetital 
excellaice. 

CoLEBII>GE. 



It is sot impossible that there txmjr be in 
some an aflfected pride in the meanness of ap- 
parel, and in others, under either neat or rich 
attire, a very humble unaffected mind : using 
it upon some engagements, and jet, the heart 
not at all upon it^ Magnvs qm /tetiUlms uttUur 
tanquam argento^ net ille mmor qui argenia temr 
qtiam fictilibus^ sap Seneca : Great is he who 
enjoys his earthenware as if it w^re plate, and 
not less great is the man W whom all his plate 
is no more than, earthenware. 

LSIOHTON. 



L'autorite, Messieurs; voila le grand mot 
en France. Ailleurs on dit la loi, ici I'autorite. 
Oh! que le pSre Canaye seroit content de 
nous, s'il pouvait revivre un moment I il trour- 
verait partout ecrit : Point de raison ; Tautoriti. 
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II eat vrai que oette antorite n'est pas celle des 
Concilea ni des P^res de TEglise, moinff encore 
des JTiriecoQsultes; inais c'est celle dca gen- 
darmes, qui en vaut biea une antra 

P. L. COURIES. 



On est qnelque chose en raison du mal qu'on 
pent faire. XTn labottreur n'est rien ; un 
homme qui cultive, qui b&tit, qui travaille 
ntilement, n'est rien. Un gendarme est quel- 
que chose ; un pr^fet est beaucoup ; Bonaparte 
etoit tout. Yoilil les gradations de Testime 
publique, Tedielle de k consideration suivant 
laquelle chacun veut ^tre Bonaparte, sinon^ 
prefet, ou bien, gendarme. 

Ibem. 



Notre jurisprudence, nos loissont prevStales; 
BOS magistrats aussi doivent Stre expeditifs, et 
le sent. Vite, tdt; emprisoanez, tuez; on 
n^rait jamaos fait s'il ftdkit tanit d^ambages 
et de eirconlocQtions. Totit ohez nous porte 
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empreint le caractere de ce heros, le genie du 
pouvoir, qui faisait en une heure une coDstitu^ 
tion, en quelque jours un code pour toutes lea 
nations, gouvemait a cheval, organisait en poste, 
et fonda, en se d^bottant, un empire qui dure 
encore. 

Idem. 



II se dit que nous sommes libres, et j'en dis 
tout autant; nous sommes libres, comme on 
Test la veille dialler en prison. Nous vivons a 
raise, ajoute-t-on, et rien ne nous gSne a pre- 
sent. Je sens ce bonheur, et j'en jouis comme 
faisait Arlequin, qui, tombant du haut d'lyi 
clocher, se trouvait a^sez bien en Pair, avant de 
toucher le pave. 

Idem. 



Vous nous plaignez beaucoup, nous autres 
paysans, et vous avez raison, en ce sens que 
notre sort pouriait Stre meilleur. Nous de- 
pendonsd'un maireetd'un garde-champStre qui 
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se f&chent aiseroent. L'amende et la prison ne 
sont pas des bagatelles. Mais songez done, 
Monsieur, qa' autrefois on nous tuait pour 
cinq sous parisis. C'etait la loi. Tout noble 
ajant tue un vilain d^vait jeter cinq sous sur la 
fosse du mort. Mais les lois liberates ne 
s' executent guere, et la plupart du temps on 
nous tuait pour rien. Maintenant il en co&te 
sept sous et demi de papier marque pour seule- 
ment mettre en prison I'homme qui trayaille, 
et les juges s'en m^lent. Ou prehd des conclu- 
sions, puis on rend un arretfe conforme an bon 
plaisir du maire et du pr^fet. Vous parait-il. 
Monsieur, que nous ayons peu gagne en cinq 
ou six cents ans? Nous dtions la gent corve- 
abh^ taillable et tuaMe a yolonte; nous ne 
sommes plus qu' incarcirahles. Est-ce assez, 
direz-vous? Patience, laissez faire: encore 
cinq on six si^cles, et nous parlerons au maire 
t(yift comme je vous park ; nous pourrons lui 
demander de Targent, s'il nous en doit, et nous 

D 
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plaindrey 8*il nous en prend, sans encourir peine . 
de prison. 

Toutes choses ont leurs progres. Du temps 
de Montaigne, un vilain, son seigneur youlant 
le tuer, s'avisa de se dSfendre. Chacun en fut 
surpris, et le seigneur surtout, qui ne s'y atten- 
dait pas, et Montaigne qui le raconte. Ce 
manant devinait les droits de rhomme. II fut 
pendu, cela devait 6tre. II ne faut pas devan- 
cer son siecle. 

Sous Louis XIV. ou d€couvrit qu'un paysan 
etait un homme, ou plut6t cette decouverte 
faite depuis long-temps dans les doitres par de 
jeunes religieuses, alors seulement se repandit, 
et d'abord parut une reverie de ces bonnes 
soeurs, comme nous apprend La BruySre. 
Pour desfilUs cloitreeSy dit il, un paysan est un 
homme, II t^moigne la-dessus combien cette 
opinion lui semble etrange. EUe est commune 
maintenant, et bien des gens peasent sur oe 
point tout comme ces religieuses, sans en ayoir 
les m£mes raisons. On tient assez generale- 
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tnent que les paysans sont des hommes. De 
'& a les traiter comme tela, il y a loin encore. 
II se passera long-temps avant qu'on s'accou- 
tume, dans la plupart de nos prorinces, a voir 
un paysan v^tu, s^mer et recueillir pour lui ; a 
voir un homme de rien poss^der quelque chose. 
Ces nouveant^s choquent furieusement ' les 
propri^taires ; j'entends ceux qui pour le 
d^venir n'ont eu que la peine de naitre. 

Idem. 



Two men I honor, and no third. First the 
toilworn craftsman that with earth-made im- 
plement laboriously conquers th3 earth, and 
makes her man's. Venerable to me is the 
hard hand, crooked, coarse ; wherein, notwith- 
standing, lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly 
royal, as of the sceptre of this planet. Venera- 
ble too is the rugged face, all weather-tanned, 
besoiled, with its rude intelligence ; for it is 
the faoe of a man living manlike. Oh, but the 
more venerable for thy rudeness, and even 
D 3 
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because we must pity as wqII as love thee! 
Hardly entreated Brother! For us was thy 
back so bent, for us were thy straight limbs 
and fingers so deformed ; thou wert our con- 
script, on whom the lot fell, and fighting our 
battle wert so marred . For in thee too lay a 
God-created form^ but it was not to be un- 
folded ; encrusted must it stand with the thick 
adhesions and defacements of labour ; and thy 
body like thy soul was not to know freedom. 
Yet toil on, toil on ; thou art in thy duty, be 
out of it who may ; thou toilest for the alto- 
gether indispensable, for daily bread. 

A second man I honor, and still more highly; 
him who is seen toiling for the spiritually in- 
dispensable^ not daily bread, but the Bread of 
Life. Is not he too in his duty, endeavoring 
towards inward , harmony ; revealing this by 
act and by word, through all his outward 
endeavors, be they high or low ? Highest of 
all, when his outward and inward endeavor axe 
one ; when we can name him artist ; not earthly 
craftsman only, but inspired thinker, that with 



I 
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heaven-made implement conquers heaven for 
us. If the poor and hnmble toil that we may 
have food, must not the high and glorious toil 
for him in return, that he may have Light, 
Guidance, Freedom, Immortality ! These two, 
in all their degrees, I honor ; all else is chaff 
and dust, which let the wind blow whither it 
listeth. 

Unspeakably touching is it, however, when 
I find both dignities united ; and he that must 
toil outmtrdly for the lowest of man's wants, 
is alsd'toiling inwardly for the highest. Strb^ 
limer in this world know I nothing than a 
Peasant Saints could such' any where now be 
met with. Such a one will take thee back to 
Nazareth itself; thou wilt see the splendor of 
heaven spring forth fVom the humblest depths 
of earth, like a light shining in great darkness. 

And i^n ; it is not because of his toil that 
I lamient ' for the poor ; we must all toil or 
steal, (however we name our stealing,) which 
is worse ; no faithful vvorkman finds his task a 
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pastioie. The poor man is hungry and athirst, but 
for him also there is food and drink; he is 
heavy-laden and weary ; but for him abo the 
heavens send sleep, and of the deepest ; in his 
smoky cribs^ a dear dewy heaven of re9t 
envelopes him, and fitful glimmerings of cloud- 
skirted dreams. But what I do mourn over is 
that the lamp of his soul should go out ; that 
no ray of heavenly, or even of earthly know- 
ledge, should visit him; but only in the 
haggard darkness, like two spectres, Fear and 
Indignation. Alas, while the body stands so 
broad and brawny, must the soul lie blinded, 
dwarfed, stupified, abnost annihilated ! Alas, 
was this too a breath of God; bestowed in 
heaven, but on earth never to be unfolded I 
That there should one man die ignorant who 
had capacity for knowledge, this I. call a 
tragedy, were it to happen more than twenty 
times in a minute, as by some computations it 
does. 

Cabltle. 
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It is a most unseemly and unpleasant thing, 
to see a man's life full of ups and downs, one 
step like a christian, and another like a world- 
ling, it oannot choose but both pain himself, 
and mar the edification of others. 

The same sentiment, only with a special 
application to' the maxims and measures of our 
cabinet statesmen, has been finely expressed 
by a sage poet of the preceding generation, in 
lines which no generation will find inapplicable 
or superannuated. 

God and the world we worihip both together, 
Draw not our laws to Him, but Hb to ours ; 

Untrue to both, so prosperous in neither. 

The imperfect will bring forth but barren flowers! 

Unwise as all distracted interests be. 

Strangers to God, fools in humanity ; 

Too good for great things, and too great for good. 

While stiU ' I dare not* waits upon ' I wou'd.' 

Leiohtom akd Colvbidge. 



When every man seeks his own end, all 
things will come to a bad end. Blessed were 
those days, when every man thought himself 
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« 

rich and fortunate by the good sucoeie of the 
public, wealth and glory. We want public 
souls, we want them. I speak it with compas- 
sion ; there is no sin and abuse in the world 
that affects my thoughts so mueb* Every man 
thinks that he is a whole commonwealth in his 
private family. Omnes qvuB sua' siad qvumaU. 
All seek their own. » 

Hackbt. 



'n 



CHAPTEK V. 



THE EUBBISH OF LITERATURE. 



*^ The heahhy- know not their strength, but 
only the sick; this is thei phybieian's aphorism, 
and 2q)pHeaUe in a far wider sense than he 
gi^nes it. 

. Smh'is the exordium of Carlile, in review- 
ing an- Essay on the Origin, and Prospects of 
Man ; and I borrow it, or steal it^ if you will, 
as a heading for a few extracts which I am 
D 5 
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permitted to make from a work of very difier* 
ent character — to wit, a Coquette's Album. 
To the healthy they may afford a hearty laugh; 
to the sickly, by some process of mental 
homoeopathy, a useful medicament. For, as 
there are questions so absurb that they can 
only be answered by a jest, in like manner, 
there are maladies so fantastical, that they can 
only be successfully treated by ridicule ; and 
thus, one folly is made available for the cure of 
another. 

There was a custom in the Limousin, in the 
last century, of supplying the want of a smoke- 
jack by means of an animal shut up in a large 
wooden wheel, and a goose frequently turned 
the spit for a capon, until it came to his own 
turn to be roasted. The perpetrator of the 
following rhymes must console himself, under 
his sufferings at their exposure, by the certainty 
that his executioner will shortly be subjected 
to a similar process. 
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There is a ceitain degree of method in these 
effosionsy which would encourage the belief 
that their author has some knowledge of the 
art of engineering, as applied to the attack of 
fortified places. He breaks ground cautiously 
at firsts in the shape of 

A FLYDfO SAP. 

** 'Tis not the Girasol* alone 

That feeb the genial ray, 
When on it shines the kindling son, 

In merry month of May. 
But every herb and modest flower 

Drinks beauty £rom his beam ; 
And flutters in its lei^ bower, 

To win one smile from him. 

And thus, in dear Affection's eye, 

The heart's own sun doth shine, 
Rerealing thoughts that hidden lie 

In fancy's virgin mine. ! 

Each feeling, then, of joy or pain. 

Is kindled from above $ 
Each throbbing pulse and burning vein 

Beats with awakened love." 

* Sun-flower ;•— «rgotio6y Girasol. 



1 

^ 
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And 80 on> until, in \m zig-zag of approach, 
he has constructed his 

PARALLELS. 

**■ Love is like the UpasJ tree 

Growing in life's deserl wide, 
Though its fruit so tempting be, 

Death and torment there abide. 
And its fruit, a withering poison, 
Blasts, for erev» vietiaaflibisQa ; 

Weary heart, be warned and dee ! 

Friendship, like the Acacia springing 
By some foimtain's margent fair, 

All aroimd its blossoms flinging. 

Like perfumed censers, through the air ; 

Its deciduous branches bless 

The emerald of the wilderness : 
Weary heart, here rest secure \ 

By some spell -we wot not of " 
Could these plants together shoot ? 

More than friendship : less thato k>ve ; 
More than flower : less -than- fruitf 

Such mingled sentiment io share. 

We know not what, nor how,- nor where*— 
Foolish heart, thy dream- were hesYen !" 



X A bran-new simile. 
♦ See the loves of my Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman. 
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Having thus approached within point-blank 
distance, he opens upon the place with his 

BRAZEN ARTILLERT. 

** In thy mouth and in thy eyes 
Cttnoing love in ambush lies,. 
Lures his piey-with amile» and sighs. 
When he tempts in such sweet guk^r - 
How caor.I resist him ? 

1 3rield myself, a willing slave ; 
In return one boon I crave 
For the heart I freely gave. 
This richest guerdon I could have. 
Dearest, may I ask it ? 

Be those sighs for me alone ; 
Let those smiles for me shine on ; 
And though liberty is gone, 
Joy and sweet content are won ;— 
Dearest, wilt thou grant it ?" 

Having, at length, effected a practicable 
breach, he advances, with colours flying and 
bugles sounding, to 

THE ASSAULT. 

" By the fairy clasp of thy tiny hand, 
By the twilight glance of thy dewy eyes. 
By the burning impress thy lip can brand 
On the heart that bared before thee lies. 
Oh ! love me as I love thee I 
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Cast not aside, like a worthless boon, 
Or the toy of a moment, thrown idly by, 
A spirit that lives in thy presence alone, 
And in absence pines for thy sympathy— 
But love me as I love thee I 

Mock me no more with a share of thy heart, 
Ungrateful return for a love like mine ; 
Bid me despair, bid the one ray depart 
That seemed on my desolate path to shine. 
Or love me as I love thee I" 

Boldly he leaps from the counterscarp into 
the ditch; scrambles up the parapet; plants 
his standard on the rampart. But what is his 
disappointment! The prize is but an unim- 
portant outwork, and there are a dozen such 
around, all assailed by bands hostile to him and 
to each other ; in the midst stands the citadel, 
commanding them aU, itself impregnable, unas- 
sailable even ! Let him pack up bag and bag- 
gage, and beat a timely retreat. 

There is another species of rubbish, upon 
which considerable ingenuity is wasted — em- 
blematic poetry, so it may be teemed. Here 
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the writer puzzles his brains to no better 
purpose than to torture a number of lines into 
the material form of the objects he would 
describe. 

For example : a Latin poet of the fourteenth 
century has erected the following lines into a 
cross. 
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Trepida, 

Pragilis 

Reaque 

Hominis 

Anima^ 

Necis in avida barathra^ sceleris onere, ruerat. 

Pia remedia reperiet amor : obit homo Deus ! 

Maoola- iuitor ; hominia anima oruoe rediinitur. 

Solita 
Spolia 
Bepetit 
Rutilus 
Coluber: 
Rabid us 
Inhiat, 
Ululat 
Gremitat, 
Locaque 
Pi c e a 
Olida 
Spatia 
Peragrat 
Vacuus. 
At homo 
Supera 
Poterit 
Ut amet 
Petere 
Solyma 
Sedet ubi Deus. 
Dominus ubi facilior 
Bona retribuit inopibus^ ubi 
Tenuia leviaque, crucis ope, cumulat 
Merita, neque gravia strepere tonitrua patitur. 
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In later times, Fanard has resuscitated these 
uselessly difficult trifles> and given to poetical 
pieces the forms of a lozenge, and even of a 
glass and a bottle. 



Tea 

Attraits, 

Belle Elvire, 

M'ont su . s6diiire 

Sous ton doux empire : 

Content quand je te yoi, 

Mon aideur pour toi 

Est extreme. 

De m^me 

Aime- 

MoL 



So much for the lozenge ; now for the glass : 
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Nous ne pouvons rien trouver sur la t€irre' 

Que soit si bon, ni si beau que le yerre ; 

Du tendre amour berceau cliannaiit> 

C'est toi, champ^tre fougdre, 

Cest toi qui sers h, faire 

L' heureux instrument 

Od souvent p6tille 

Mousse et brille 

Le jus qui rend 

Gai, riant, 

Content ; 

Quelle douceur 

n porte an coeur 1 

Tdt, 

Tdt, 

Tdt, 

Qu'on m'en donne, 

Qu'on Tentonne I 

T6t, 

T6t, 

T6t> 

Qu'on m'en donne, 

Vite, et comme il &ut I 

Von J Toit, sur ses flots chlris, 

Nager Tall^greese et les ri& 



After the glass, the bottle folio v^s, as a neces- 
sary consequence : 
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Que man 

Flacon 

Me semble bonl 

Sans lui 

L'e n n u i 

Me nuit 

Me suit. 

Je sens 

Mes sens 

Mouranfif, 

P e s a n e. 

Quand je la tiens, 

Dieux ! que je suis bien I 

Que son aspect est agr^ble ! 

Que je fius cas de ses diyins presents ! 

C*est de son sein fecond,c'est de sesheureux flancs^ 

Qne GOide se nectar si doux, si d61ectable^ 

Qui rend tons les eeprits, tous les coeurs satis&its. 

Cher objet de mes yceuz, tu fais toute ma gloire. 

Tant que mon cceur yivra^ de tes cbarmans biei^aits 

II saura conserver la fiddle m^moire : 

Ma muse k te lour se consacre ^ jamais, 

Tant6t dansuncayeau,tant6t sousunetreiUe, 

Ma IjrO; de ma voiz accompagnant le son, 

RIpdteracentfoiscetteaimableclianson ; 

R^gne sansfin,ma charmantebouteille; 

Bdgne sans cesse, mon flacon ! 



I might lead the passive reader through a 
labyrinth of sonnets, acrostics, and charades,* 



* I cannot refirain firom puzzling the reader with one conun- 
drum ; — What is it that makes Treason — Reason, and causes 
half the wretchedness of Ireland ? Does he give it up ? He 
will find the answer in Chapter XYII. 
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that would keep his brain in a whirl for a month 
to come. It is eorioas to think how trumpery 
of such a kind will haunt one ; how, like a 
night-mare, it will not be shaken off; but, as 
I am strong, so will I be merciful, and cut 
short the catalogue with a pithy saying of 
Joanna Baillie : 

'^ Surely, writing rerses must possess some 
power of intoxication, that it can thus turn a 
sensible man into a fool T 



CHAPTER VI. 



WHAT BECOMES OP THE SUPER- 
ANNUATED DON JUAN? 



It had long puzzled the learned to discover the 
use to which old moons were turned, when 
some natural philosopher — or philosopher by- 
nature, if you like the designation better — by- 
one of those guesses at truth, which mark the 
superiority of innate genius over dull, plodding 
study, settled the question in six words — they 
are cut up into stars. This other question — 
what becomes of the superannuated Don Juan? 
— had, in like manner, been a problem, the 
solution of which I sought for in vain, until I 
conceived the bright idea of consulting on this 
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grave subject a little elderly gentleman, whose 
acquaintance I had cultivated under the pleasant 
shade of the chestnut trees in the Tuileries' 
gardens. 

I had always suspected that this little elderly 
gentleman, with his beauty-airs and coquettish 
style of dress, was a Don Juan on the retired 
list ; and consequently imagined that he, if any 
one, would be just the sphinx to assist me in 
reading aright this tantalizing riddle — What 
becomes of the superannuated Don Juan ? 

The next time we met, I put the question to 
him, and he answered me thus : 

'^ My good friend, had you asked my opinion 
on this subject a dozen years ago, I might 
have replied that an gld Don Juan shares the 
same fate with all other inutilities; I might 
have hummed, ^ All that's bright must fade,' 
with Haynes Bailey, or warbled, * 'Tis the 
last rose of summer,' with Moore; now I 
shall make you quite another answer, for 
reasons — " 
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** What reasons T I asked. 
^^ For reasons," said he with an air of bur- 
lesque triumph, *^ for reasons best known to 
myself. What you require is a satisfactory 
answer to a question which defies your inge- 
nuity — is it not so? Very well! you shall 
have what you require, but you must not seek 
to pry into-*you understand. At this present 
day, at this very hour, which we are improving 
in useful discussion, those amiable members of 
society, whom you profanely term superan- 
nuated Don Juans, are — mark well what I say 
— are the men who succeed with, and are the 
favourites of the sex,^ 

*^ Pugh ! you are laughing at me I" 
*' Not at all. This may seem stn^ge to 
you, but so it is. Has not fashion its variations, 
its caprices? Beflect for a moment; what 
style of men have been the fashion, or in 
technical language, who have been the lions of 
the day for the last ten years?" 
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^' Beally, my memory hardly goes back so 
far." 
^' Bat mine does, and it shall assist yours :" 
^* In 183 19 after the unprecedented success 
of ^ Antony/ the drawing-rooms of Fans were 
inundated with pale, sick-looking youths, mere 
bags of bones, with long black hair, thick 
eyebrows, tortoiseshell eye-glasses, sepulchral 
voices, haggard, care-worn faces. These young 
men wore gloves of the palest primrose, and 
looks of the yellowest melancholy. They 
resembled a troop of patients escaped from the 
hospital without a medical certificate ; so much 
so, indeed, that many a kind-hearted soul, 
alarmed at their half-cadaverous appearance, 
ventured to address to them this well-meant, 
but ill-judged question : * Are you in pain ?' 
To which, passing a hand over their forehead, 
they replied, * I? Oh ! no — nothing but fever.' 
These feverish beings were ' Antonies.' 

*^ ^ Antonism' was wonderfully successful, 
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both in the saloons of the great world, and in 
the back shops of the Bue St. Denis, for a 
season. It succumbed at last under the coarse 
epigrams of the frequenters of ' Restaurans a 
40 SOU89* who never saw a demoiselle de comp- 
toivj of doubtful age> without inquiring of her, 
^ N^Stes V0U8 pas ma mere ?" nor masticated a 
mere mutton cutlet, without muttering the 
famous phrase, ^ JElle me resistait^ je Fat as- 
sassin^ P Anathema^ Maranatha^ upon these 
jack-puddings I They made a jest of every 
thing that is most sacred ; of the prose of our 
greatest dramatists, nay, of the cutlets of a 
' Restaurant a 40 sous.^ 

*' After this, the Anthony became a Chatter- 
ton : a natural son, a nameless being, whom 
the world misunderstood and misjudged. 
Every garret was the cell of a neglected genius, 
in whose eyes his portress or his washerwoman 
was a Kilty Bell. These myriads of superior 
intelligences passed their days in cursing, now 
in verse, now in prose, the whole human race. 

£ 
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They composed poems of immeasurable length, 
far longer than the divine epie of Dante, or of 
the French Milton, vulgarly called M. Alex- 
andre Soumet, of the French Academy. They 
begat horrible melodrames, inconceivable vaude- 
villes. When poems, melodrames, vaudevilles, 
one and all, were received with most unequi- 
vocal ill-success, they veiled their faces, raved 
about cabals, and prepared for suicide on the 
morrow, which morrow, fortunately, seldom or 
never came. At that epoch, how many young 
custom-house officials, estimable shop* boys, fabu*- 
lous sub-lieutenants, adorable tutors, ingenuous 
accountants, dishevelled attorneys' clerks, re- 
signed their situations, to devote themselves, 
body and soul, to the worship of Chattertonism ! 
In every thoroughfare, were to be seen long, 
straggling forms, striding by majestically, and 
apostrophising each honest tradesman who ven- 
tured to show his face at his own door, with 
the withering exclamation, Epicier! Many a 
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woman thought these beings exceedingly inter- 
esting, and not without reason I 

'^ When the Chatterton had thus withered a 
considerable number of tradesmen, he re- 
entered his temple— thus did he name his 
garret—and threw himself upon his bed, with 
an empty stomach, but a soul filled to repletion 
with the sublime thought:— The eyes of the 
universe are upon me I — A sublime reflection, 
it is true, but hardly so nourishing as a mess of 
potage. 

'' In the mean time, Chattertonisni had 
nearly run its course. Les hommes incompris 
began to perceive that starvation is not a 
healthy regimen, and gave it up. But feeling 
that they were worthy of better things than a 
common monotonous existence, than to become 
mere men, like other men, which would have 
made them epiciers in every sense of the word, 
they resolved on a new metamorphosis, and 
became Tremnors. The notion was not a bad 
one, for Tremnor, looked at in an eccentric 
E 3 
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point of view, has a certain raciness and origi- 
nality of character. Unfortunately, however, 
in order to play the part with any effect, it is 
necessary^ if not to have been guillotined, at 
least to have passed a term of years at the 
hulks. All the world does not possess these 
advantages; the consequence is, that the 
Tremnor-Lion had little success. In short, he 
was a complete failure. And now for some- 
thing better ! 

'^ This something belter has been brought to 
light by men, varying, in age, from forty to 
fifty-nine years — an interesting class, to which 
it is my privilege to belong. They have dis- 
covered — and the discovery will constitute their 
renown with the latest posterity— that in the 
enlightened age in which we live, it is no longer 
beauty, or youth, or dandyism, that is the idol 
of woman and the scourge of husbands ; these 
means of seduction are worn threadbare ; the 
sex will have nothing more to say to them. 
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*' What they love, what they admire, what 
choose, is — the Blighted !" 

" What's that you were saying, my venerable 
friend ?" 

*' I said, the Blighted: are you deaf?" 

^' Not the least. I fancied I had misunder- 
stood you. Proceed, oh I old man !" 

^* The sage continued, enthusiastically : 
Back I Faublas ! Back I Anthony, Chatterton, 
Tremnor I Your brief sand has run, my petty 
conquerors ! Boom for the new, the true, the 
only Lion; for the being whom all must imi- 
tate, who would concentrate upon themselves 
the attention of the world in general, and of 
women in particular. Boom for the Blighted ! 

" See I^ cried the old man, assuming a jaunty 
attitude, ^^ see him advance ! What a confident 
step ! How shall woman resist such a man ? 
His hair has fallen, the Blighted one! He 
wears a wig, or goes with his skull as bare as 
the shell of a tortoise ; he is sapless as a deal 
board ; toothless is he, shrivelled, bent, broken, 
ruined." 
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^^ But," said I, interrupting my estimable 
friend, ^^ J see not in what consist the seduc- 
tive powers of the man you describe, under the 
title of the Blighted One. A woman would 
prefer, so at least I should imagine, something 
more complete, something in better preserva- 
tion than this living ruin." 

'^ Ah I you perceive not, young man, what 
there is so interesting in a Blighted One? 
Listen, whilst I instruct your ignorance. 

^' The Blighted One interests, young man, 
the Blighted One pleases, the Blighted One 
inspires respect, inasmuch as all who see him 
feel — if this man's head is as bare as his knee, 
it is because the volcano, which in it usurj^ the 
place where brains should be, has dried up, 
burnt, destroyed the locks of his youth. Is he 
b«>ken ? It is tiat he carries a weight of sac- 
cessful adveiitures that would try the strength 
of a giantv Is his eye dimmed ? Alas ! it has 
burned too brightly. A candle will last td all 
eternity, if it is never lighted ; but then, what 
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is it P A failure ; an emasculated, misonder- 
stood, misapplied candle. The eye of the 
Blighted One is a glorious candle, for it has 
burned until every particle of the wick is car* 
bonised. 

" He is toothless ! And this is not the least 
claim to reverence. His gums are torn, but 
like the standards of the Old Guard, they are 
torn by honourable service. What delicate 
victims have bled beneath those teeth, which 
are now no more I 

^' He is wrinkled liked a last year's apple ? 
Ah I how deeply has he thought and suffered I 

^* In short, the Blighted One possesses every 
perfection ; -^genius, heart, soul. His life may 
be declined in three verbs, and what verbs ! To 
think, to love, to suffer I And you foolishly 
imagine, oh, young man ! that the Blighted 
One is not formed to beguile the fancy of 
women; that he is no longer a loveable, a 
poetic being ?" 

^' I might perhaps believe the contrary, my 
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respected friend, had I not seen Potier in the 
' Ci'devantjeune homme ;' but after that — " 

The elderly gentleman left me abruptly, with 
a glance that should have paralised me, like a 
flash of lightning ; but as he had himself said, 
" the wick was burnt out." 



CHAPTER VIL 



THE MOST MISERABLE WOMEN 
IN THE WORLD. 



From what oause does human misery spring ? 
Here is a great, heavy, unwieldy, unmanagea- 
ble question, ^a question, if I may be permitted 
so to say, not very easy to answer. 

^' Man's misery comes of his greatness," says 
one philosopher. 

*' Man's misery comes of his littleness," says 
another. 

Man's misery comes neither of his greatness 
nor of his littleness, says I ; but results from 
a combination of both. 
E 5 
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But as some great writer — I forget whether 
it is Massillon or Odry, and it matters little 
which — but as some great writer observed long 
ago, *' there are miseries and miseries, just as 
there are faggots and faggots." 

Few will be bold enough to deny this lofty 
and perennial truth. It is like the universal 
sun^ which shines upon all the world. But 
there is another truths which — like a private- 
property sun — sheds its rays only upon a 
limited number of minds, viz., that of all the 
miseries to which men, and women too, are 
born, the greatest are the least, and, conversely, 
the least are the greatest. Do not imagine, oh, 
reader ! brown or fair ! that this is said for the 
sake of the antithesis ; no, it is a simple, unaf- 
fected confession of faith. When I affirm that 
'^ man's greatest miseries are the least, and, 
conversely, that the least are the greatest," I 
do so because such is my firm oonviotion. 

And this conviction, paradozieal as it may 
appear at first sight, you will find to lie far 
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from irntional, if 700 weigh and conaider it 
with a little attention. Finish the chapter, and 
then t^n me if yon are not a convert to its 
truth. 

Heloise Verdier is the orphan daughter of a 
knight of the Legion of Honour, who died in 
the cause of his couivtry. She was, in conse- 
quence, educated at the Royal Asylum of St. 
Denis. iMoise is a person of distinguised 
talents, and of poetic talent more than all the 
rest. She writes very remarkable verses— re- 
markable, that is, in the royal boarding-school 
of St Denis— melancholy and vapoury verses ; 
verses which breathe sighs that seem endless, 
although they seldom exceed twelve feet ; when 
they are of thirteen or fourteen, it is the 
triumph of misery over riiythm ; verses which 
describe the pains, the tortures, the anguish of 
the soul ; verses which sob, and scatter ashes 
on their heads ; which represent life nnder the 
figure of *' a valley of tears ;" which shriek, 
from morning till night, Oh I Dieu I — oh I mon 
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Dieu /. with a hiatus before the appropri- 
ation. 

About three years ago, M. Herbin, H^loise's 
guardian^ came, one fine day, to St. Denis, to 
inform his ward that the time had arrived when 
she was to quit the royal boarding-school. It 
is customary for the pupils to remain at the 
pension until they are about to be married; 
and so, when M. Herbin came to fetch away 
his ward, all those innocent young things, who 
have but one thought in their minds — those 
virgin minds of theirs! — flocked around the 
emancipated bride-elect, with caresses, tender 
adieus, tears, smiles, and congratulations. 

To all these, Heloise replied only by sighs 
and groans. 

At the bottom of her heart, however, there 
was a gleam of sunshine. But to leave the 
home of her adoption, to tear herself from the 
companions of her childhood — those companions 
of her childhood to whom she had so often 
vowed eternal friendship — to say farewell to the 
assistant governesses to whom she had so often 
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vowed inextinguishable hate — to do all this, 
and not to melt into a heavy shower of tea^s, 
were a proof of insensibility not to be dreamt 
of. 

Heloise is the very incarnation of sensibility ; 
and, in this character, it is not to be told, the 
reader must imagine, how watery and cheerless 
she appeared on this solemn occasion. But 
there are limits to everything, even to a ro- 
mantic girl's despair. A fortnight had elapsed 
since HSoise had been taken from school. She 
wept no more, it is true ; but she passed the 
whole day in sad reflection. 

In reflection upon what ? 

Upon a thousand things ; but, above all, 
upon her actual guardian, whom she saw daily, 
and upon her future husband, whom she never 
saw at all. 

And was Heloise's guardian the sort of 

person to occupy the thoughts of a soul that 

' had weathered seventeen winters, and no more? 

Far from it ; but as she was aware that, in 
the usual order of things, it was from her 
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guardian's bands that she was to receive a 
basband, ber fanby naturally wandered from 
tbe one to tbe otber ; and sbe would often say 
— My tutor bas never mentioned a word, a 
single word, witb reference to my marriage. 
Wbat can tbe wortby man be tbinking about ? 
During tbis fortnight, Heloise was tormented 
by tbe most agonizing apprehensions. M. 
Herbin seemed to ber a perfectly inexplicable 
being, a sort of conundrum in speckled stock- 
ings and yellow slippers. Sbe could not com- 
prehend why, having removed her from school, 
be bad not presented to ber — immediately pre- 
sented to her — that being, whose heart which 
was to beat in unison with her heart. Her days 
seemed to spin themselves out to a wearisome 
length, her nights were sleepless, and, if possi- 
ble, still longer than her days. She wrote to 
Lastbenie, a girl of ber own age, her bosom 
friend : '* To convey to you any definite idea 
of the conflicting sentiments and novel emo- 
tions which rack my poor heart, were a hope- 
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less ikHk, 1 have no tangible griefs^ and yet 
my tears will flow, unbidden ; some unknown 
povpier driyes sleep from my pillow. In the 
sad state of uiteertainty in which I live, the 
gifts of Morpheus are shed upon me no more ; 
in vaifi do I supplicate Night to pour into my 
cup the ambrosia of her poppies," i&c &c. 

M. Harbin broke silence at last. At last, 
that mysieriofis being, ^^ w'hose heart was to 
beat in unison with her own," was presented to 
her. The important word — marriage — was 
pronounced ; more than that, the marriage was 
actually consummated. But, alas I in what a 
manner! For pity's sake, read the letter in 
which Heloise makes known to Lasthenie how, 
and to whom, she has been sacrificed ! 

^' Lasthenie, Lasthenie, you complain that for 
more than three months you have received no 
news of me, beyond the formal circular which 
announced to you my marriage. Oh, Las- 
thenie I reproach me not, pity xm rather ! Yes, 
pity your H^loise, pity her from the bottom of 
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your soul, for she is the most miserable of 
women. 

^' Ob, Lastb^nie ! what tears have I shed 
during these three months ; what torments have 
I endured I Ob^ Lastb^nie I take warning from 
my fate, and never marry I Marriage is death ! 
not that quick and easy death which strikes 
and kills you ere you have time to feel the 
blow; such a death were supportable, even 
welcome. No I marriage is a slow and painful 
agony, suffocation I endless suffocation ! 

'^ I am mad, you will say. Would that I 
were mad, — I should then be insensible ! 

'^ Heaven grant me strength for one hour to 
still the tumults of my heart I It shall be 
still, and I will speak to you in the words of 
cool reason. I will tell you all ; simply, dis* 
passionately, as though I were speaking of a 
third person. And do you strive to be col- 
lected and impartial Before you shall be ar- 
raigned my guardian, my husband, and myself, 
you shall judge between us. 
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" Your cousin, Madame do S , from 

whom T have no secrets, has probably informed 
you with what cruel precipitation that step was 
forced upon me, which is the most important 
one in our journey through life; and this, 
thanks to my guardian's want of consideration. 
Not that M. Herbin is altogether a bad man ; 
he means well, and is a good and useful citizen ; 
but, with all that, he is utterly incapable of 
understanding the delicate feelings of a refined 
mind. Oh, heavens ! from what coarse clay 
are some human beings kneaded I 

•* You will easily conceive my feelings when 
one morning, as I was plunged in I know not 
what delicious reveries, I saw M. Herbin enter 
my apartment, in the morning-dress, the negli- 
gent morning-dress of a bachelor of sixty. He 
wished me good day ; bestowed a double kiss 
on either side of my cheek, and said carelessly, 
^* Well, Bichette, (this is his most poetical 
term of endearment,) ^ well, Bichette, I have 
good news for you. M. d'Orvilly has formally 
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proposed for you« Hia father and yours were 
friends; his fortune is equal to your own ; he 
is young, handsome, and talented ; you are a 
fortunate girL He will be here this evening, 
so ]tut on your most becoming dress, and your 
most amiable smiles to receive him« In ten 
days you will be buckled — ' 

'' I pause, Lastb&nie^-grant me a moment's 
breathing space ; foTi as I recal those harrow- 
ing words, indignation chokes my utterance. 

'^ And now remark, I entreat you, the 
coarseness of this address, each phrase of which 
was as a d^ger plunged into the heart <^ your 
H^loise. 

'' What say you to this expression : He is 
young, handsome, talented ; — you are a fnrtU" 
note girl I Fortunate in being wedded to a 
man whom I have never seen I A man whose 
heitrt is unknown to me ; who, perhaps, has no 
heart at all I What matter I I am to be flesh 
of his flesh, bone of his bone, life of his life ! 
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And why ? Because his fortune is equal to my 
own I — O horror 1 

^* Or thk : — In ten days you uriU be buckled! 
Buckled ? Your Heloise buckled ! 

'* Or this again : — JPui on your most amiable 
smiles to receive — whom ? A stranger, one 
whom I have never seen I O, Lasthenie ! 
whilst I recount these things to you, a blush 
of shame mounts to my brow. And he, my 
guardian, could utter such words calmly, 
smilingly ; unconscious of what was due to my 
delicacy, to his own grey hairs! O men, 
men! 

** What reply could I make to 3M. Herbin ? 
He has no feelings, the man. My part was to 
submit. Not an observation fell from my lips, 
not a tear from my eyes, not one I I obeyed, 
in every particular, my guardian's injunctions. 
I put on my most becoming dress, and my 
most amiable smiles, to receive Mm! In a 
word, my resignaticm was sublime; yes, 
sublime ! 
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" M. Paul d'Orvilly is a young man of gen- 
tleman-like appearance ; tall, dark, with a good 
fi^rure, a pleasant voice, and excellent man- 
ners 

^' But — ^alas ! that there should be a reverse 
to the medal 1 — But, M. d'Orvilly is, at twenty- 
six, as business-like, as narrow-minded, as 
prosaic, as my worthy guardian at sixty. The 
man to whom I am united for ever is a man 
utterly devoid of sentiment I The soul of 
your H^loise is thrown away upon him I 

'^ He came, yesterday, into my boudoir. 
My feelings had woven themselves into a poetic 
strain, which I had transferred to paper, and 
my cheeks were bedewed with tears. You 
know well, dear Lasth^nie, what power of in- 
spiration lurks in tears I He came to where I 
sat, cast one glance upon the stanzas that 
expressed the feelings of my heart, but did not 
read them. By our pure and holy friendship, 
I swear to you, O Lasth^nie, that man did not 
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even read my stanzas I He took my hand, and 
said coldly, 

** * Heloise, now that you are a housemfe^ 
would yoQ not do well to renounce these 
school-girl follies, for occupations better suited 
to your position? Surely a married woman 
may find some wiser employment for her time 
than to spoil good paper by scribbling silly 
verses upon it. I can conceive a school-girl 
amusing herself with such nonsense to hill timey 
l)ut you, ray dear friend, have you no duties to 
fulfil? no hou«e to manage? no servants to 
superintend ?' — (He had not the effrontery to 
add, no shirt buttons to sew on, no dusters to 
hem, no stockings to darn ? but I am convinced 
he meant it.) 

" ' You belong no more to yourself alone,' 
he continued ; ^ you belong also to a husband 
who loves you :' — (he used that word, the pro- 
fane one ! he dared to breathe that sacred 
word !) ' to a husband who is ready to share 
your joys and your sorrows, but who cannot 
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bear that you should pass your life in an unreal 
worlds that you should worship phantoms, and 
above all, that your tears shouM flow for 
miseries created by your own heated imagina- 
tion. And so, my dear, be ruled by me, and 
renounce this silly trifling — (divine Poetry, 
silly trifling I) — which will not only make your- 
self ridiculous, but render the fulfilment of 
your duties as a married woman irksome to 
you :' (this time, my Lasth^nie, he spared me 
the repetition of that horrid word, hotisetvife ; 
in my heart, I thanked him, for his forbear- 
ance.) ' Come, leave alone these chefs^ceuvrey 
(what clever irony! he had not read my 
stanzas; no, once more, I vow to you, the 
barbarian had not read them,) and remember 
that you have company at dinner to-day.' 

'^ This said, he kissed my hand, offered me 
his arm, and (before I had found courage to 
reply, for I was more dead than alive, like a 
criminal walking to execution) dragged me 
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awi^ to the dining-room to see that the table 
was properly laid. 

" By-and-by, my guests arrived— and such 
guests, heaven I 

'^ I received them as graciously as possible ; 
and to crown my work, O Lasth6nie ! will you 
believe it of me? I helped them all to 
soup! 

'* When I had accomplished this duty, M, 
d'Orvilly occupied himself in carving a fat 
capon. The dinner went off remarkably well ; 
I was overwhelmed with the most distasteful 
compliments; they assured me^ one and all, 
that I was perfect in my duties as mistreas of a 
house i (I wonder they did not say landlady at 
once,) and nauseated me with praises of my 
grace and good-breeding. 

" In the evening they begged me to sing. I 
might have refused, under pretext of indispo- 
sition, but I was resolved to drain my cup to 
the dregs. I went to the piano, and sang — 
yes, I sang for them my romance from Saul ! 
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They applauded it — loudly, coarsely — but they 
were incapable of feeling it. Not one of them 
shed a tear I 

" AJi me ! what a life is mine 1 

^' I have passed a miserable night ; I strug- 
gled to restrain my sobs, however, for M. 
d'Orvilly slept soundly. He can always sleep, 
the man I Had he awoke, and asked me why 
I wept, what answer could I have made to a 
man who has not a grain of sensibility in his 
composition ? 

" How all this is to end I know not ! My 
brain is on fire. I dare not give utterance to 
the thoughts that work within me — they would 
make you shudder. Lastheniel Lasthenie! 
pray for your Heloise, for of all the creatures 
whom divine wrath has exiled to this world of 
sorrows, she is the most miserable !" 



'' Comme * te voila gros et gras !" said Count 



Almaviva to Figaro. 



1 
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"QaeTOolez-YOoSyinonseigneiir? — ^la misdrer 
The most muiprable woman in the world is 
of much the same temperament with Figaro. 
As her misery runs its course, she grows enor- 
mously fat ; she has children and grand- 
children without number ; and dies, prema- 
turely, in her seventy-fifth spring. 

Drop one tear on her grave, 
a V.R 



CHAPTER VIIL 



PARROTS AND PET NUISANCES 
GENERALLY. 



A VENDUE ;* 



Une belle perruche, tr^ bien privee, d'une 
douceur extreme, figee de trois ans, r^unissant 
toutes les qualit^s que Ton petix desirer, venant 
sur le doigt, et sachant parfaitement bien 
parler. 

Gturanti tous les mota ci-apres ; — 

^* Bon jour, ma petite fille ; bon jour, ma 
petite cateau ; bon jour, ma petite cocotte ; 
bon jour, mon petite mignon. As-tu d^jeun^, 
ma petite fille ? as-tu dejeun^, ma petite 
cateau ? as-tu donn^ a dejeuner a coco, ma 

petite fille ? as-tu donn^ a dejeuner a coco ? 

' " ■ " I ' ■■ i i II 

* A street advertiieineiit 
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aa-ta d^jeuD^, mon petit mignon ? Oui, oui 
oui. Et de quoi ? Du rognon et du mouton, 
pour ce petit perroqaet mignon. Ah ! ah I 
ah I que c'est bon I 

^^ Oh ! qu'elle est belle, ma petite fille ; oh ! 
que tues beau, mon petit mignon; oh! qu'ell eest 
belle, ma petite cateau I Ah I je te fouetterai, 
mon petit mignon ; ah! je te fouetterai I Aya, 

aya, aya r 

(Et elle se met a rire, eomme une personne.) 
^' Baisez la maitresse ;— baisez yite ; tout 

pres, tout pres. Alone done, voyons done, 

pauvre petite fille, pauvre petite mignonne. 
^' Te Yoila, ma petite fille, te Toila I Chante, 

ma petite fille, chante, ma petite cateau." (Elle 

chante.) 

** ' iTai du b6n tabac dans ma tabati^, 
J'ai du bon tabac, tu n'en auras pas.' 

^* Chante, mon petit mignon. 

* Quand je bois du vin dairet. 

Tout toume au cabaret 
T'A8-t-il, t'As-t-il, t'As-t-il, ler^ ta coUerette, 
T'A8-t-il, t'As-t-a,t'AS-t-il, le?^ ton cotillon. 

F 3 
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<« Con — cou I Ah I te voiliL, men petit mig- 
non ! Qael bonheur I Bon jour, madame ; 
bon joury ma petite fille. Donne la patte, 
Jacques !" 

'' Ten measures of garrulity," says the Tal- 
mud, *^ were sent down upon the earthy and 
the women took nine." What became of the 
tenth is no longer a mystery — it was divided 
between legislative assemblies and the parrot 
tribe. The faulty grammar, of both is strong 
presumptive evidence that they form, parts of 
the same lot. 

The parrot, whose perfections are set forth 
in the foregoing advertisement is dirt-cheap, 
to use a vulgar but appropriate expression, at 
five hundred francs^ and would prove invalua*- 
ble to any dowager or single lady of a certain 
age in search of a lively and agreeable com- 
panion. Some captious persons may object 
that there is^ a touch of sameness and tauto- 
logy in allocutions of this kind ; but any real 
amateur, of candid mind, and capable of ap- 
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preciatiog exoellence, will allow that^ when his 
break&9t is enliTened by such cheerful con<- 
verse, his spirits are raised, and his digestion 
strengthened; in shorty that U Tentend toujours 
avec un nauveau pknsir. 

This is no ordinary bird, I warrant yon. 
Her education has been carefully attended to. 
Not that pedantic course of instruction, which 
wastes the pupil's time and labour on mere 
grammatical rules, and investigation into the 
authenticity of facts. No one ever heard her 
ridicule inaccuracies of expression in her mis- 
tress or the footman ; — Major Longbow may 
tell his toughest story in her company, without 
fear of contradiction or insult. An ordinary 
parrot might say, in such a case— Upon my soul 
it's true, what will you lay it's a lie ? — Not so 
this sweet pet ; she is too well-bred, too comme 
il fauti to forget so entirely what is due to 
society and herself. She will applaud the tale, 
with her-*- Ah ! que c'est bon ; donne la patte, 
Jacques I 
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Has the future possessor of this treasure a 
rich Nabob uncle, bilious and chilly, who rubs 
his hands in July, draws his breath through his 
false teeth, and says, ^* A cold day this, another 
cold day ?" Let her feel no alarm ; our dar- 
ling will never offend him by mimicry of 
word or deed. He may settle his wig in the 
mirror — she is above such platitudes as Pretty 
Poll, ugly Unde Sam ; he may offer her a 
lump of sugar — she will not show her gratitude 
by biting his finger to the bone : he may hum 
an air from the last new opera, in his old 
cracked voice — she will encourage his musical 
efforts ; Oui, oui, chante, mon petit mignon ! 

It is much to be lamented that the like good 
habits and principles are not instilled into all 
domestic pets ; their education is sadly neg^ 
lected, and their disregard for the feelings of 
others is proverbial. Lapdogs, as a class, are 
wonderfully deficient in this respect. Indeed, 
good-breeding and high-breeding seem equally 
to be beyond their reach; they can neither 
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yield jjrracefally what is due to others, or in- 
sist giBcefnliy on what is due to themselves. 
They are a jealous, suarlingy inhospitable pack. 
Are you the first person in the drawing-room, 
before dinner, on the day of your arrival at a 
friend's house? — ^Fido is lying in wait for you, 
under cover of the sofa. You have scarcely 
seated yourself and taken up the paper, when 
he starts up from his ambush, with flashing 
eyes and threatening teeth, and makes a dash 
at your legs. You meet the attack with a kick 
that sends him howling to the other end of 
the room. In a moment he returns to the 
charge; and, fearful of being detected in the 
act of ill-treating my lady's favourite, you now 
endeavour to ^ify him with kind words. 
Poor fellow ! — ^there's a good dog I A soft 
answer tumeth away wrath. True enough, 
generally speaking, between man and man; 
but between man and a sour-natured cur the 
remedy often proves ineffectual. There he 
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sfapdsy half inclined, half afraid to try it again; 
and you, willing to wound and yet afraid to 
strike, cast ominous glanees at the firepboe, as 
though you would fain knock his head off with 
the poker. 

In the meantime our hostess^ efiters, and the 
eridenoe of recent misunderstandUng being too 
palpable to be mistaken^ she ^es you sus- 
piciousSy, aind mentally deciding that yoa are 
the a^ressor, takes the affronted pet upon her 
lap, and coaxes him into better humour ; whilst 
the mauvcds sang you have made is scarcely 
dissipated until the second botfle of claret is 
placed on the table, and you are left to a quiet 
tite^-tSte with your host. 

There is yet another shape m which the pet- 
nuisance assails you — the worst, perhaps, of 
all — to wit, the spoilt child. The little torment 
is coy and bashful at first, and to appear amiable 
in its mother's eyes, you imprudently exert 
yourself to put it at its ease. Not without 
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success : it plays now with your watch, a re- 
markable time-keeper; crams your eyeglass 
into ite mouth, and wipes it dry again on your 
waistcoat ; makes a faithful impression of its 
dear Uttle, dirty fingers on your cravat ; pulls a 
handful of hair, which you can ill afford to 
lose, from your head, and chuckles the while, 
as though it were the best joke in the world* 
You, too, must laugh and be delighted with it 
all, if you would not pass for a cold-hearted, 
morose, child-hating old bachelor. Oh I of all 
the tribe of animated pets, the most intolerable 
is the species-child. 

A few words upon two less obnoxious branches 
of the subject, and I have done. These are the 
purely ideal, and the purely material. Every 
man has his pet notions, pet opinions, pet pre- 
judices. With a little discretion you may ste^ 
clear of them ; with a moderate share of toler- 
ance you may endure, and even be amused by 
them ; by the exercise of a wise candour you 
may sometimes manage to extract good out of 

F 5 
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them. Again, every woman has her pet china 
and her pet flowers. You must keep your coat- 
tails from overturning the former, and your 
fingers from plucking the latter. But for of- 
fences against these there is always expiation, 
and consequent absolution. If, in your awk- 
wardness, you have mutilated a Dresden shep- 
herdess, or a Nankin idol, Baldock and Hanway 
Court can always supply its place with some- 
thing equally useless and equally grotesque. 
If, in your inadvertence, you have adorned your 
button-hole with a rare flower, were it the 
" Indispensiable Shrubby" itself. Knight or 
Colville can provide you with an acceptable 
peace-offering. 

To those amongst my readers who are unac- 
quainted with this oddly -hamed plant, it may 
be not uninteresting to learn, that it is a variety 
of the geranium, exhibited last year at Chis- 
wick. I purloined the ticket, as a curiosity, 
and can warrant the accuracy of the ortbo* 
graphy. 



CHAPTER IX. 



ODDS AND ENDS. 



Whebe virtue is, sensibility is the ornament 
and becoming attire of virtue. On certain oc- 
casions it may almost be said to become'*' virtue. 

* There sometimes oocuis an apparent play on words 
which net only to the moralizer, but even to the philosophical 
etymologist, appears more than a mere play. Thus, in the 
doable sense of the word, bbcome. I have known persona so 
anxious to have their dress become them, as to convert it 
at length into their proper self, and thus actually to become 
the dress. Such a one, (safeliest spoken of by the neuter 
pronoun,) I consider as but a suit of fine livery. It is indiffer- 
ent whether we say— it becomes he, or, he becomes it. 
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But sensibility and all the amiable qualities 
may likewise become, and too often have be- 
come, the panders of vice, and the instruments 
of seduction. 

So must it needs be with all qualities, that 
have their rise only in parts and fragments of 
our nature. A man of warm passions may 
sacrifice half his estate to rescue a friend from 
prison : for he his naturally sympathetic, and 
the more social part of his nature happened to 
be uppermost. The same man shall afterwards 
exhibit the same disregard of money in an at- 
tempt to seduce that friend's wife or daughter. 

All the evil achieved by Hobbes and the 
whole school of materialists, will appear incon* 
siderable, if it be compared with the mischief 
effected and occasioned by the sentimental 
philosophy of Sterne, and his numerous imita- 
tors. The vilest appetites, and the most re- 
morseless inconstancy towards their objects, 
acquired the titles of the hearty the irresistible 
feelings^ the too tender sensibility: and if the 
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frosta of pradence, the icy chains of human law, 
thawed and vanished at the genial warmth of 
human nature, who could help it? It was an 
amiable weakness ! 

About this time, too, the profanation of the 
word, Love, rose to its height. The French 
naturalbts, BuiFon and others, borrowed it from 
the sentimental novelists: the Swedish and 
English philosophers took the contagion ; and the 
Muse of science condescended to seek admission 
into the saloons of fashion and frivolity, rouged 
like a harlot, and with the harlot's wanton leer. 
I know not how the annals of guilt could be 
better forced into the service of virtue, than by 
such a comment on the present paragraph, as 
would be afforded by a selection from the sen- 
timental correspondence produced in courts of 
justice within the last thirty years, fairly trans- 
lated into the true meaning of the words, and 
the actual object and purpose of the infamous 
writers. 

COLEaiDGE. 
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Je crois que tous les liyres de ce genre, moiti^ 
histoire, moiti^ roman, oii les moears mbdernes 
se trouvent m^Ies avee les anciennes, font tort 
aux unes et aux autres, donnent de tout des 
idees trSs fausses, et choquent ^galement le 
goiit et r^rudition. 

P. L. COUBIER. 



A lovely balmy odour, borne on the wings 
of the sporting zephyrs * * * * ♦ 

So far had I written under the influence of 
the growing warmth of my feelings, when I 
suddenly perceived such a powerful odour of 
essence of rose that my heart was quite affected, 
and, at the same time, I heard a great hum- 
ming and buzzing. I raised my pen, which 
seemed at this i^pment as if possessed,. from the 
paper, and looked about me. What a sight I 
the room was full of little sparkling cherubs, 
garlands of roses in their hands, garlands of 
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roses on their heads, and with their eve^^trem- 
bling wings making the most remarkable hum* 
ming. The longer I looked at these wonderful 
beings, the more dazzling appeared to me the 
colonrs in their eyes, on their cheeks and their 
wings. And as I turned my eyes from them 
to other objects, behold, my ink was white, my 
yellow walls were green, I myself (in my look- 
ii^g'gl&ss) rose-colour. No wonder, therefore, 
that the odour of roses mounted to my head. 

Now I knew the little rogues again ; I had 
seen them before, and who had not seen them ? 
Who does not know them? It is they who 
bewilder the eyes of young men, and make 
them read in the tablets of their future life, 
pleasure and usefulness instead of usefulness and 
pleasure. It is they who are to bear the blame 
when people take so much trouble for nothing, 
run after a Jack-o-Lantern, and another time, 
do not see clear enough to raise their hands and 
to seize the happiness which is passing close to 
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them. It is they who go about like April dajs, 
deoeiving every body and playing their fool's 
tricks with all the world. It is owing to them 
that P. marries ; B. remains unmarried ; and 
that thus both do wrong. It is their fault that 
A. says Yes ; and B. says No ; and that both 
make mistakes in what they say. It is they 
who pass even into the counting house of Banker 
Beokonwell^ confuse his head, and make him 
write seven instead of two. It is they, finally, 
who buzz, and hum, and chirp so unmercifully 
about the poet, and often cause him to bring 
out everything but healthful reason — ^make 
him paint reality in false colouring, and mis- 
lead himself and others. Charming phantas- 
magoriaof the imagination,yelittle rose-coloured 
rogues, who does not know you ? But who, 
having once had experience of your tricks and 
deceits, will not fly from you— will not drive 
you off? They, especiaUy, who are placed on 
the ground-floor of every-day life, living and 
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weaying, and who would throw thdir shuttle 
carefully and methodically into their simple 
web, must, no less than others, be on their 
guard that the rosy vapours do not doud their 
brain, nor bewilder their thoughts. I saw 
my danger: what a hazardous course my pen 
was beginning to take. I laid it by, stood up» 
drank two glasses of cold water, opened the 
window, breathed the April air, still chilled 
with snow, looked up to the clear heavens, 
and then down into the yard, where they were 
beating clothes. 

I then turned my attention to three cats, 
who were very decently sitting in a dormer 
window, opposite me, looking about them 
with philosophical glances and slight notions 
of the head; in a word, I suffered my eyes 
to rest on the every-day world, that I might 
escape from the world of fancy, which, on the 
wings of my youthful memories, rose up and 
spread itself out around me. One of the 
little pretty rogues had whispered in my ear. 
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<< One may allow a little untruth if it only 
gives a fine effect," and if I had not betimes 
looked about me, the reader might perhaps 
have seen a ^'Spring and Love," such as 
there never was, except in ArcacUa. 

As I turned back again from the window, 
the air in the room was fresh and pure. The 
little rose-coloured deceivers had vanished, and 
I saw every object again in true and natural 
colours. 

Fbbderika Bremer.. 



Letter from Theano* to Nicostrate. 

Your husband's irregularities, my dear Nicos- 
trate, have reached my ears. He is enamoured 
of a courtezan, and you are jealous. I know 
many men who are subject to the same malady. 
Women of that class possess arts peculiar to 

* The wife of Pythagoras. 
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themselYes for luring and retaining them in 
their nets, until their heads are thoroughly 
turned. Yours is in no better condition ; you 
disquiet yourself by night and by day, you 
are devoured by chagrin, you are wholly oc- 
cupied with projects of revenge. Look well 
to it, dear Nicostrate, you are in a wrong 
course. A wife's duty is not so much to be 
th3 guardian as to be the companion of her 
husband; and a faithful comp^anion should even 
bear with the insanities of her life's partner. 
He seeks pleasure in the arms of a mistress ; 
be it 80 ; when the deUrium has passed away, 
he will long for friendship in the society of his 
wife. 

Above all, do not aggravate one misfortune 
by another, nor one folly by another still 
greater. The flame that is not blown burns 
out of itself; and so it is with the passions. 
Would you combat them? They are but 
stimulated by opposition. Do you appear not 
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to heed them ? They soon we$r theinselTes 
out 

Weigh well all your imprudence. Your 
husband seeks to oondeal tiie affiront be puts 
upon you, and you ate impolitic enough to 
wish to convict him of it I Ah I can you be 
so blinded as not to see that, if you tear away 
this veil, he will no longer dcruple to offend 
you openly ? Ground your love not upon his 
endearments, but upoii his probity; this it is 
which lends its true charm to the conjugal tie. 
Pleasure attracts him to the feet of a courtezan : 
but, when he returns to you, it is the partner 
of his life whom he seeks, and in whose com- 
panionship his solid happiness consists. His 
reason loves you ; it is but his passion that en- 
tices him to the embraces of your rival. The 
passions are of short continuance ; satiety 
follows close upon gratification ; an instant 
lights them up, the next extinguishes them. 

Unless a man be a complete libertine, he 
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cannot long entertain on attachment for an un- 
worthy object. He soon abjures those guilty 
pleasures which are always purchased at too dear 
a rate. Your husband will, ere long, feel that he 
is trifling with his reputation, that he is in- 
juriqg, ruining himself. He will appreciate 
the wrongs he is committing and the dangers 
he is incurring ; the claims of his wife will 
recal him to her side : he will then truly esti- 
mate your worth, his past conduct will over- 
whelm him with shame, and you wiU take him 
back to your heart, repentant and worthy of 
your love. 

Above all, dear Nicostrate, leave to the 
courtezan those artifices whicb^ become her and 
her only. Modesty, fidelity, the charge of her 
household, tender care for her children, consid- 
eration for her husband's friends — these 
comprise the whole sphere of woman's useful- 
ness. 

She should blush to exhibit jealousy of a 
courtezan* A more noble emulation is alone 
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worthy of her ; she should strive to equal in 
virtue the most virtuous of her sex. Foster no 
ill-omened resentment ; show yourself always 
open to reconciliation. Semember that good- 
conduct procures for us the respect even of our 
enemies : it, alone, can do us honor ; it, and it 
only, can make our strength greater than our 
husbands', and give us a hold over them which 
cannot be shaken ofil Yon have your choice 
between two courses : either to force your 
husband, to revere you, or to resign yourself to 
obey him as your master. 

You have still. the means of reproaching him 
with his conduct, and these are your own vir- 
tues. By these you may touch and shame him; 
by these you may bend him to sue for your 
forgiveness. He will love you all the more, 
wb^n he is awakened to a sense of his injustice ; 
when he feels how little you deserved it, and 
how great was the loss he risked in slighting 
your affection. It is after sickness that we 
most value the blessing of health : and so does 
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the estrangement of peiBons who love one 
another lend a new and sweeter charm to their 
reconciliation. 

Will you turn a deaf hear to my counsels ? 
Well then, give full scope to the impetuosity of 
your jealousy. The mind of your husband is 
diseased, show that your own is in a state no 

« 

less unhealthy: he is risking his reputation; 
cast yours to the winds: he is squandering his 
fortune ; aid him to dissipate it : punish your- 
self in inflicting punishment on him. Or else, 
separate yourself from him, sue for a divorce, 
throw yourself into the arms of another husband, 
who wiU be equaUy faithlesa, and whom you 
must equally put away. No, dear Nicostrate, 
avoid all such out-breaks as these : conceal the 
sufferings of your heart, endure them patiently; 
\ff such means only can you bring them to 
an end. 



The same to Eubula. 
Theano, to Eubula, sends greeting. I am in* 
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formed that you are bringing up your children 
too delicately. A mother's duty is to accustom 
her sons to self-denial, not to prepare them for 
a career of pleasure. Whilst you flatter your- 
self that you are fulfilling the duties of a ten- 
der parent, beware lest you play the part of a 
dangerous flatterer. 

You cradle their early years in luxury, and 
hope that they will hereafter have the enei^ 
to renounce itt You give them habits of 
pleasure, and fondly imagine that in after-life 
they will voluntarily encounter fatigues I Ah I 
dear Eubula, you think that you are educating, 
when, in fact, you are corrupting them. 

What I say is no exaggeration. Is there 
any more fatal corruption than to dispose young 
hearts to voluptuousness, or young bodies to 
effeminacy ; to destroy all their mental ener^es, 
to undermine all their physical strength, and 
render them incapable of enduring the slightest 
hardships ? What I is it no corruption to make 
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the minds of children dastardly, and their 
foodies inert? 

Dread equally to find your pupils disinclined 
for labour and greedy of pleasure: so form 
them that virtue only shall have charms for 
them^ that they shall start back with horror 
even from the idea of vice. Would you, then, 
have them debauchees, libertines, useless 
citizens, whom trifles alone can please ? Bather 
let early habit inure them to struggle against 
difficulties and dangers. They will, one day, 
be subjected to fatigues ; they will, one dny, be 
acquainted with grief: do you fear lest they 
should become its slaves ? prepare them to 
strive for mastery over it. At their age every 
thing is of importance : do not allow them 
freedom of speech upon every subject, do not 
indulge them indiscriminately in all their 
tastes. 

I can hardly credit what I am tol4^ They 
assure me that you shudder when they cry; 
that your principal study is to make them 

G 
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Iftugh ; nay, that you have the weakfieas yottN 
self to laugh when they treat yOu with db- 
respect, you, their 'mother, and when they beat 
their nurse. Can anything minister to their 
capricioas fanoies ? Yon ape at hand, ready to 
satisfy, to prevent their widies; they have obt 
titY>e eren to desire. Is it thus that the (^ildr^i 
of the poor are brought up? They are not 
nurtured so delicately; they thrive aU 'the 
better, and are aU the stronger in constituticm, 
in consequence. 

It is your intention to found a race <tf Sar- 
danapali, and to destroy in their cradle 4he 
manly vigor of your .podlerity ? Tell me now, 
dear Eubnla, how do you expeot a diild to 
turn out who falls a-crying if there is a mo- 
ment's deky in bringing him his dinner^ who 
'refuses to eat unless he is tempted by the most 
savory dishes, who sinks into a state of languor 
the instant he is too warm, who shivers lat the 
sl^htest'cold^ who storms when he is removed, 
^lad rages when his wants and fanoies cattndt 
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be guessed, who abandons himself to sloth, and 
contracts none but the most effeminate habits ? 

Be sure of thi8"*«-a voluptuous education 
will never produce aught but a slavish mind. 
Keep your children from luxury if you would 
make them men : let their training be hardy ; 
teach them to endure heat and cold, hunger and 
thirst; to be considerate, obliging, to their 
equab ; respectful, to their superiors ; it is thus 
that you will stamp them with the character of 
good-breeding. 

At their age, believe me, labor and difficul- 
ties are necessary preparations to enable them 
hereafter to put on the qualities of manliness 
The plant which the vine-dresser neglects to 
prune, brings forth no grapes; beware, lest 
your children, likewise, debased by the errors 
of their education, become a. useless incum- 
brance to the world. 



G 3 



CHAPTER X. 



BRITISH CHAPELS ABROAD. 



I THINE, it ia now so clearly made manifest 
that my ^^ little book" records neither the con- 
fessions of a Roue, nor the reminiscences of a 
Levanter, that I may venture to admit that 
Tant-perd-tant-paye is no other than the much 
stigmatised town of Boulogne-sur-mer. The 
doors of many a house into which it has gained 
admittance, under false pretences, might have 
remained closed against it, but for the pardon- 
able disguise under which it sought to excite 
curiosity. I will now drop the alias, since to 
persist in it longer would be as useless as to 
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carry a mask in my hand, and entreat the 
reader's indulgence for the innocent ruse cTauteur 
I have practised upon hinL 

It has been said that in founding a colony, 
the first care of the Dutch is to dig a canal ; 
of the French, to build a theatre; of the 
English, to construct a fort; but times are 
greatly changed, and with the times our wants 
also are modified. Mynheer stays at home 
now-a-days ; he has enough to do in maintain- 
ing his actual possessions ; the French send out 
a brigade of gens-d'armes to keep order in their 
new colonies, instead of a troop of comedians to 
amuse them ; and the English provide chiefly 
for the spiritual defence of their off-shoots, in 
the shape of a church establishment and titular 
bishop. 

In this, as in many things besides, the 
government receives its impulsions from with- 
out, and merely gives expression to the popular 
sentiment. There is scarcely a corner of the 
continent, frequented by English families. 
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which is improTided with apkoe of public wor- 
ship, and a retddent clergyman, supported on 
the voluntary principle. In the single town 
from which I write, there are two congrega- 
tions of the Church of Englaod^ a Scotch 
Presbyterian, and an Independent Chapel. 
There is a spirit of religi(Hi kindled, and ex- 
tending ever wider and farther in the nunds of 
a large portion of our countrymen, which 
groping its way blindly, as it does, through 
Methodism^ Nonintrasioniscn, Puseyism, will at 
no distant day, I trust, produce the happiest 
results. For how much of the improved con- 
dition of the clergy of the Church of Engbmd 
are we indebted to the purity and apostdlical 
character of dissenting ministers ! Emulation 
has brought forth its fruits ; and a drinking, 
sporting, dissolute parson, is now little more 
than a traditional monster. 

By a different process, much good will pro- 
bably be evolved from the schisms which divide 
the Church, and harass the consciences of well- 
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fiManing awl sinQere lueai^ The prawot inofltn*- 
fenienoe^ n<> doabt, 10 gre»t; btti how incAlcur 
lably wm it be outweighed bj the advantug^ 
true roligioa wiU gab, if the rninda oS its 
▼otarieSy wearied out by these tToubtes aad dia* 
seneioBs^ turn from the diaeuasioB of barren 
f6mB mid doubtftil doctrines, to thie one great 
soiiroe from which all real light emanatee ; that 
light whiob alome is suffleient to guide our steps 
in the right path. 

When George Herbert built a new church 
at LeightOQ Btomeawold, the reading pew and 
pulpit were, by his order, placed a little distant 
from each other, and both of an equal height ; 
for he would often saj, ^' That they should 
neither have a precedency, or priority of the 
other; but that prayer and preaching, being 
equally U9eful> might 9gre§ like brethr^, and 
have an equal honour and estimation.** The 

arrangement reoooameAd@d by this e^cigUeqt 
divine has been adopted in the Lower-town 
Chapel, at Boulogne ; but I greatly fear that 
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here, as elsewhere, the equality it was intended 
to incalcate, has not penetrated into the hearts 
and understanding of the congregation. How 
frequently, at the close of the service, are your 
ears assailed by remarks upon the preacher's 
eloquence or dulness; how rarely, how very 
rarely do you find that the devout spirit, which 
should accompany prayer, has outlived the half 
hour or forty minutes' duration of the sermon ! . 
The Roman Catholic custom of allotting sepa- 
rate portions of the day to prayer and preaching 
is an excellent one. Independently of the 
wearisome length of our church service,* there 
is a rapidity of transition, from the earnest 
offering up of prayer to the critical spirit in 
which even a popular preacher is listened to. 



* An illustrious personage, exhausted by his devotional ex- 
ercises, yras dozing through the litany, when his attention was 
aroused by the suggestion-— Let us pray. " Oh, by all means," 
he responded aloud ; thus asserting at once, and waiving his 
right to take the lead in the congregation. Having been graci- 
ously pleased to give his assent to the Lord's Prayer, he re- 
lapsed into his previous state of dreamy abstraction. 
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that is anything but favourable to the durability 
of the devotional feeling. 

I know not whether other minds are acted 
upon in the same way with my own, but to me 
what is really impressive in a preacher is neither 
eloquence, nor argument, nor historical re- 
search. These are but adjuncts, pleasing, 
interesting, useful adjuncts it may be, but they 
are not the essence of profitable preaching. 
Beligion is something quite independent of 
well-rounded periods ; it is neither to be taught 
like mathematics, by demonstration and analysis, 
nor like history, by accuracy in facts and dates. 
A priest may be excellent in all these respects, 
and yet, whilst he convinces the understanding, 
may be utterly without power to touch the 
heart. The true secret of his impressiveness 
lies in his being himself deeply impressed. A 
manner indicative of earnest devotion, and 
entire absorption in the sacred subject of dis- 
course ; above all, forgetfulness of self, and un- 
concern for vain display ; — these are qualities 
o 5 
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in a preacher which come home to my mind 
with more persuasive force than any dogmas, 
or syllogisms, or nice distinctions, though 
clothed in the elegant diction of a poet, or 
argued with the refined ingenuity of a oasuist. 
It is not to know abotit Ood, says Job) that is 
eternal life, that a man may glory in ; it is to 
know Gody to be acquainted toM Him. In this 
case the heart glows in the all-pervading atmos- 
phere of religious ioVe; iti that, it seeks in 
vain to thaw its icy currents at a fire which 
burns, brightly indeed, and visibly, but behind 
a crystal screen, through which it can radiate 
no heat. 

There is a visible rhetoric in the manner and 
bearing of a truly pious dergyman, which is 
more convincing than the most polidhed style, 
or the most gifted eloquence. When I hear 
such a one, I feel that religion is invested with 
a certain tangibility and reality, that tile mere 
rhetoric of words can never convey. It has 
been my fortune to encounter two prelushers of 
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this deaoripticm ; «id akboii({h the one is never 
at a losa for a phrase to express liifl meaning, 
and the other is constantly struggling with the 
unspeakable, I kave the church of either with 
a Cutb in hiB lfuth» with a oonviotioa that his 
Hie ia in aoooodanoe iritk his preoepta, which is 
far more edif jing thaa the homage and admira- 
tion geoemUj aeoovded to the ^If^auffioient, 
argumentatiye talent of the popaiar koturer. 

It has been related dutt John Beyoolds was 
bnw^ up in thd Ckuneh of Borne, whilst his 
brother Wilfiam was educated a Froteetsuit; 
and that the two brothers^ meeting tc^ether 
oj^ day, di^Muted with so much enei^y, that 
f»aob of them changed hie religioii, on convie- 
tioo from the otber^s argumeata This anec- 
dot^, yrhuAi is to be found in the Life of 
Hooker, is strong erideiiice of the uselesaness of 
theologieal diflcuasions, or rather of the contests 
between theologians. Even when they are 
entered upon with a d9sii>e to sift out truth 
from the emors in which Igttoranoe has involved 
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it, they commonly terminate in a bitter un- 
christian spirit, and do far more harm than 
good. 

Licences to preach are granted with a facility 
and a disregard to a man's fitness for the office 
he undertakes, that surely ought to be re-con- 
sidered. How often does it happen that a 
preacher dismisses his congregation with their 
belief quite unsettled on the very points which 
his discourse embraced; how often does he 
state arguments of his opponents, which he is 
incapable of refuting; how often does he 
suggest doubts, which it is beyond his power to 
solve satisfactorily I Many a pulpit, again, is 
filled by a narrow-minded, uncharitable bigot, 
who would so limit and circumscribe the good- 
ness of God, that his flock are taught, and, in 
as far as they acknowledge his authority, 
believe, that a Papist is beyond the pale of sal- 
vation ; and that the everlasting life even of a 
Protestant depends, in a great measure, if not 
altogether, on his implicit faith on certain 
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doctrines, on which the most learned and 
devout men, for ages past, have hesitated to 
pronounce a decision. 
All this is calculated to do, and does infinite 

« 

disservice to the cause of true religion, and of 
the church itself; for, as the Greek proverb 
says, nothing is useful to the bee that is not 
useful to the whole hive. Happy are we that 
some of our divines have regarded the matter 
in a different light, and that amongst these are 
to be found the best and wisest names our 
church can boast. As an antidote to the poison 
of exclusive bigotry, which sometimes vitiates 
and corrupts the holiest themes, how salutary, 
how consoling are the large principles of charity 
and toleration expressed by the venerable 
Hooker ! '' Like a mother's voice to her little 
child that strays bewildered, weeping, in un- 
unknown tumults; like soft streamings of 
celestial music to the too-exasperated heart," 
comes this message : 

'^ Because of Qpinions which are held to be 
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erroneooB, shall man be bold enough to write 
on the graves of such as entertain them; — 
Such men are damned ; there is for them no 
salTation ? Saint Austin says : Errare possum^ 
hereticas esse noia Except we put a difference 
between them that err ignorantly, and them 
that obstinately persist in it, how id it possible 
that any man can hope to be saved? Shall I 
think that, because of an error, such men touch 
not so much as the hem of Christ's garment ? 
If they do, wherefore should I doubt but that 
virtue may proceed from Christ to save ^em ? 
No ; I will not be afraid to say to such a man : 
You err in your opinion, but be of good com- 
fort : you have to do with a merciful God^ who 
will make the best of what you hold well, and 
not with a ci^tious sophister, who gathers the 
worst out of every diing in which you were 
mistaken. Let me die," he says, in conclusion, 
^' if it be ever proved, that simply an error 
doth exclude utterly from the hope of life. 
Suvely, I must confess, that if it be an error to 
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think that God may be merciful to save men, 
even when they err, my greatest comfort is my 
error ; were it not for the love I bear to this 
error, I would never wish to speak or to live I" 
There are few wiser or more wholesome 
truths than that expressed in the few words 
which Sir Henry Wootton dictated to serve for 
his own epitaph : 

Hie jacet hujus sententiie primus auctor : 

IKsputationis pruritus ecclesiarum scabies. 

Nomen alias qusre. 

Which may be Englished thus : — 

Here lies the first author of this sentence. 

The itch of disputation will prove the scab of the Church, 

Inquire his name elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XL 



THE PUSEY MANIA. 



My last chapter has ravelled itself out, in a 
somewhat decousu manner, from its professed 
subject, into a sermon upon sermons, what Mr. 
George Ellis might designate as a hyper-ser- 
mon, concluding in an exhortation to tolerance 
and moderation in matters connected with reli- 
gious forms and opinions. Whilst the fit lasts, 
let us continue for a chapter or two in the same 
vein. 

There are, says Lord Shaftesbury, certain 
humours in mankind, which of necessity must 
have vent Should physicians endeavour ab- 
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solatdy to allay these ferments of the body, 
and strike in the humours which discover them- 
selves in such eruptions, they might, instead of 
making a cure, bid fair, perhaps, to raise a 
plague; and turn a spring-ague, or an autumn 
surfeit, into an epidemical, malignant fever. 
They are certainly as ill physicians of the 
body politic, who would need be tampering with 
these mental eruptions, and, under the specious 
pretence of healing this itch of superstition, 
and saving souls from the contagion of enthusi- 
asm, should set all nature in an uproar, and turn 
a few innocent carbuncles into an inflammation 
and mortal gangrene. 

Our bishops, acting wisely and with much 
discretion, have borne this truth in mind, in 
their treatment of the doctrines of the Oxford 
Tractarians. There has been no persecution 
exercised on their side, no martyrdom endured 
on the side of their opponents ; and so long as 
this is the case, there is little cause to fear ulti- 
mate danger to the Reformed Church. The 
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Tractarians, on the oth«r hand, have con^ 
menced their system at the wYong end Instead 
of resting- their minktiy into the hands of 
those from whom they received h^ they oon- 
tiaue to preach as nominal members of the 
Established Chnvch^ whilst all their efforts are 
directed towards the subversion of its received 
doctrines. Had either party pursned a different 
coarse, the Oxford sehism might have produced 
results of incalculable importance; ae it is, 
there is every reason to suppose that it will, ere 
long, die a natural death. 

It is not the province <^ a layman to enter 
into controversial disputes ; they demand muoh 
learning and deep study, and in all vexed ques- 
tions of divinity there is nearly as much to be 
said on one side as on the other : but no man 
of common sense can repose any ccmfidence in 
the Christian sincerity and single^mindedness 
of a priest, who, whilst he holds benefices and 
exercises his ministry under any estabtishment 
whatever, can give utterance to sudi language 
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as the TraotaxiMia ore not aBhamed to use, in 
speaking of their Chnrch, (for theirs we must 
consider it until they openly secede from it,) 
as eonstituted hj the Befiarmotion, and by the 
hiw of the kad. There is scarcely an article 
of our £ntb, or an ordinance of onr church, of 
vrhich they have not fallen foul : their tenets 
are at complete variance with the generally 
received qpinions on al) subjects, from the use 
of the Book of Common Prayer^ up to the 
principle of intevpretaiion to be adopted incase 
of the Thirty-nine Articles* For so saying let 
their own words» on a few not unimportant 
points, be my warrant 

1. Eespecting the Prayer-Book. 

'^ Our Befbrmers, in not adopting ^^ the 
Canon of the Mass/' which is a ^^ sacred and 
most precious monument of the Apostles/' 
'^ mutilated the tradition of fifteen hundred 
years," and ^ oor present condition is a judg- 
ment upon us for what they did." Their con- 
duct herein excites a feeling of '' indignation 
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and impatient sorrow." ^^ We are in a position 
of servitude, and our Prayer-Book corresponds 
to that state." '^ Conscious of the incongruity 
of primitive forms and modem feelings, our 
Reformers undertook to •onstruct a service 
more in accordance with the spirit of tlieir age. 
They adopted the English language, they cur- 
tailed the already compressed ritual of the early 
Christians." — " I can see no claim which the 
Prayer-Book has on a layman's deference as 
the teaching of the Church, which the breviary 
and missal have not in a far greater degree." 

2. Bespecting the state of our Church. 

^' The present church system is an incubus 
on the country. The pure light of the Gospel 
needs to be restored to this benighted land." 
One Tractarian regrets '* our Church's present 
corruption and degradation/' hears with " pain" 
the words '' pure and apostolical applied to 
her," and says, ^^ that the mark of being 
Christ's kingdom is obscured and but faintly 
traced on the English Church." Another 
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attacks even the validity of her ordination: 
^^ I found that you had been ordained by the 

Biehop of . For my part, I had rather 

have had my orders from a Scotch bishop. The 
succession is purer." 

3. Respecting the Beformation and Re- 
formers. 

'^ I am every day becoming a less and less 
loyal son of the Keformation. As to the Be^- 
formers, I think worse and worse of them. 
Jewel is what you would call, in these days, an 
irreverent dissenter." — '^ I hate the Beformers 
and the Beformation more and more." — ^' Too 
many of us speak as if we had gained more by 
the Beformation (that deplorable schism) in 
freedom, than we have lost by it in disunion." 
— " To call the early Beformers martyrs, is to 
beg the question, which of course Protestants 
do not consider a question ; but which no one 
pretending to the name of Catholic can for a 
moment think of conceding to them, viz., 
whether that for which these persons sutferi^ 



f 
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were the 'truth.''--'' The Protestant tone of 
doetrine is <eBsentiaUy anti-Christian.'' 

4. Bespeoting their ow>n objeets. 

'^ It ought not to be for nothing ; no not for 
anything short of some very vital ttruth ; some 
trath not to be rejeoted without fatal evror^ 
nor embraced without radical change, that per- 
sons of name and influence should venture upon 
the part of eccleaiastiGal agitators; intrude 
upon the peace of the contented, and rake 
doubts in the minds of the uncomplaining ; vea^ 
the Church with controversy, alarm eerious 
men, and interrupt the established order of 
things. All this has been done ; and all this .is 
worth hazarding in a matter of life and death ; 
much of it has been predicted as the character- 
istic result, and therefore the sure criterion of 
truth. An object thus momentous we believe 
to be the unprotestantizing (to use an offensive 
but forcible word) of the national Church ; and 
accordingly we are ready to endure, however 
yre may lament, the undeniable, aod in them* 
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selves 'disMtrcms effects of the pending oontro- 

▼eray We cannot stand where we are, 

we must go backwards or forwards ; and it will 
scmly be the latter. It is absolutely necessary 
towards the consistency of the system, which 
certain parties are kbouring to vestore, that 
troths shonld be clearly stated which as 
yet have been but inthnated, and others de- 
veloped which are now but in germ. And as 
we go on, we must recede, nM»e and more, 
from the principles, if such there be, of the 
English Beformation." 

5. Principle of interpretation to be adopted 
in Uie case of the Thirty^nine Articles. 

We are told by the Tractators themselves, 
that '^ when the series (of Tracts) began, the 
prospects of Catholic truth were especially 
gloomy." Bat when No. 90 was written, the 
great difficolty confessedly was, '' to keep 
members of our Church from straggling in the 
diJidation of Borne, and the method taken was 
to show that our Thirty-nine Articles might be 
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interpreted so as to make them consistent with 
the decrees of the Council of Trent." Now, 
it is admitted by the writer of that Tract, that 
^^ it is notorious that the Articles were drawn 
up by Protestants, and intended for the esta- 
blishment of Protestantism," and that *^ the 
tenor of the explanations" of them given in 
No. 90, is " anti-Protestant." And to this ob- 
jection the chief and only answers worth no- 
ticing are, first, that *^ it is a duty which we 
owe both to the Catholic Church and our own, 
to take our reformed confessions in the most 
catholic sense they will admit; we have no 
duties towards their framers;" and secondly, 
that their framers ^^ constructed them in such 
a way as best to comprehend those who did not 
go so far in Protestantism as themselves ;" and 
that the interpretation of the Tractators ^^ was 
intended to be admissible, though not that which 
their authors took themselves." 

I think that the opinions of the Oxford 
divines, cited under the heads 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
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speak 80 plainly for tbemselveB, that any com- 
ment on them would be superfluous. What- 
ever may be my private conviction, I do not 
presume to decide whether they are right or 
wrong. I turn from these to the '' principle 
of interpretation to be adopted in the case of 
theThirty-nineArticles;" and here I do venture 
to affirm, that no conscientious person, enter- 
taining such principles, could maintain his place 
in the ministry for a single hour, and for the 
following simple reason : that no bishop, being 
aware that such were his opinions, would have 
conferred ordination upon him. 

'^ As the Church requires subscription to her 
own interpretation of Scripture," says Dr. 
Waterland, ^* so the subscriber is bound, in 
virtue of this subscription, to that, and to that 
only; and if he knowingly subscribe in any 
sense contrary to, or different from the sense 
of the imposer, he prevaricates, and commits a 
fraud in so doing." 

** The only sound principle," says the Bishop 
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o£ Exeter, ** of interpreting the Artioles, is to 
understand them in the sense in which he who 
subscribes them hus sufficient reason to know 
that they are understood by Ale authority which 
imposes the subscription." 

And lastly, in the words of Mr. Bickersteth : 
^* The honesty open, jdain^ and literal meaning 
of our Articles, distinguished from all perver- 
sions which Jesuitical interpretation has ever 
introduced, must be this ground of our union." 



CHAPTER XIL 



CLERICAL CELIBACY AND AURI- 
CULAR CONFESSION. 



" Sfbooxative heresies,'* says Lord Bacon, 
■" tiioqgh they work mightily on flaen's wits, 
yet>they do not prodape any great alterations 
in fitatee ;" and so long as the specnlations of 
the self-styled apostolical sect were confined to 
mere matters of form, such as the lighting of 
tapers, bending of knees at certain stations on 
approaching the altar, and wearing this or that 
kind of gown in the pulpit, they were harmless 
enough ; but when they extend to the injunc- 
tion of celibacy to the clergy, and of auricular 
H 3 
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confession to the laity, the affair becomes more 
serious. 

The French literature of the eighteenth 
century is rife with protests against the monas- 
tic system, against vows of celibacy, against 
the shriving of young females by young priests. 
But far beyond all these, in eloquence and con- 
vincing power, is the following picture, drawn 
by a master hand, of the internal struggles of 
ft priest confessing a girl whom he loves. It is 
preceded by tales of crime and horror, con- 
nected with and engendered by this abuse, (and 
perpetrated by Mingrat, cur6 of St. Quentin^ 
by the Abh6 Guillaume Bose, aftenoards. 
Bishop of Senlis, and by the confessor of a 
convent near Nogent le Botrou,) which I gladly 
pass over as too appalling to be transcribed. 

" To what a life," he goes on to say, " to 
what a condition are our priests condemned. 
They are forbidden to love, and still more 
strictly forbidden to marry ; yet women are 
given over to their guidance. They must not 
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possess one, and live on terms of familiarity 
with all : of familiarity, said I ? — of confidence, 
of intimacy ! They are the depositaries of all 
their hidden actions, of all their inmost 
thoughts I The innocent girl, under her 
mother's wing, receives her first instruction 
from the priest ; soon he sends for her, con- 
verses with her alone, and he, before her young 
mind is tainted by evil thoughts, first teaches 
her the name of sin. When she is thus pre- 
pared, he it is who bestows the nuptial bene- 
diction upon her ; when married, he is still her 
confessor and her guide. He has a claim, 
prior to her husband's, on her affections, which 
he never resigns. What she would blush to 
confess to her mother, to avow to her husband* 
must be confided to him. He questions her, 
she reveals all to him — but he must not become 
her lover. How should he ? Is he not a con- 
secrated priest ? And yet a woman, young 
and lovely, whispers in his ear her faults, her 
passions, her weaknesses ; and be, a man of 
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five-and -twenty years, must drink in her sigW 
without eaiotion I 

^* To shrive a woman I Picture to* yourself 
what it is. In a dark corner <^ the church, the 
priest (not Mingrat, but some man of princif^ 
abstixwoty pious, if you will, for I have known 
such, but a man at the same time, and young, 
as they almost all are,) seats himsdif in the con- 
fessional, after vespers, and awaits, in the grow- 
ing dusk, the approach of his young penitent. 
Ue loves her: she knows it; love cannot hide 
itself from the loved one's eyes. You interrupt 
me here : ^ But his priestly character, his edu- 
cation, his vow.' I answer, that no vow can 
hold good ; that every village pastor, coming 
from his college, young, healthy, and with 
natural dispositions, must love some one 
amongst his female parishioners ; it cannot be 
oth^wise. Nay, more ; if you contest the 
point, I will venture to say that he loves them 
all — those, at least, of his own age. But there 
is one whom he prefers ; one whom he ttdnks* 
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if not more attractive io person, purer and 
more modest than the. rest ; one whom he 
would fain macry ; one whom he would make 
his pious, Yirtuooa wife, weve it not that the 
Pope forbida it* He sees her didly, he meets 
her in church and elsewhere. ; and, seated by 
her side m the long wiiMbei; ovenings» imbibes 
poison, iii^H!udeDt that he iff, from her lips, 
from her eyes.. 

^^ Now, let me ask yoq, whe^ on the morrow 
he awaits her in the oonfeeuGu^iMil^ when he hears 
her step, and 8aya». '<ji sh£y what are the 
thoughts that agitate the pooff cpnfesspr'a soul ? 
Duty, principle, wise resolutipn(9, are here of 
little avails uitos supported by diyi|]ie grace in 
a way not to be expeoted in every case* Let 
us suppose him to be a saint.; unable to %, he 
meets the temptation with Qlghs, and groan^, 
and prayers for heavenly a^; but if he be no 
more than man^ he tremble8(» and already, in 
spite of himself, perhaps even unconsejbusly, 
he hopes. She draws near, she kneejb— kneels 
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before him whose heart leaps and throbs at her 
presence. You are young, sir, or at least you 
once were young; speak candidly, tell me 
what is to be expected from a situation such as 
this ? They are alone on most occasions ; there 
are no witnesses to their colloquy save those 
walls, those vaulted roofs ; their discourse is — 
of what ?— ali^ I of everything that is least inno- 
cent They speak together, or rather they 
murmur together in low whispers, their lips 
are scarcely parted from each other, their sighs 
are mingled. This lasts for an hour or more, 
and recurs frequently* 

" Think not that I am overcharging the 
picture ; this scene, just as I have described it 
to you, is enacted throughout France, and re- 
peated daily, by forty thousand young priests, 
with the same number of young girls, whom 
being men, they love, whom, as priests, they 
visit, converse with in secret, and shrive as I 
have told you, and whom they cannot make 
their wives, because the Pope forbids it. Thd 
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Pope pardons them everything but the one 
crime of marriage ; better in bis eyes that you 
diould be an immodest, debanched, adulterous 
assassin^ like Mingrat, than a married priest. 
Let Mingrat murder his mistresses, he is 
defended from the pulpit ; here, his cause is 
pleaded in GKkI's own house ; there he is re- 
ceived amongst God^s own saints. But were 
he to marry one of them, no sanctuary could 
protect so monstrous a criminal . Justice, 
prompt and severe, would be executed upon 
him, and upon the mayor who had sanctioned 
so unholy a union. But what mayor would 
venture to do so ? 

'' Reflect, now, and tell me, sir, whether it 
is possible to unite in the same person two 
engagements so entirely at variance with each 
other as the duties of a confessor and the vow 
of chastity ; tell me, what must be the agonies 
of these unfortunate men, forbidden, on the 
one hand, to possess what nature prompts them 
H 5 
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to love; enjoined on the other, to conyeiBe 
intimately, oonfidentislly, with the objects of 
their love ; whether, in a word, this monstrous 
combination is not calculated to drive some of 
them mad, and to make the rest — I will not 
say culpable, for the really culpable are those 
who, being legislators, suffer a youthful priest- 
hood to confess the young of the opposite sex 
— ^but licentious, and utterly wretehed. Their 
secret upon this point has been revealed to 
mew 

^* I was acquainted, at Leghorn, with the 
Canon Fortini, one of the most learned scholars 
in Italy, and one of the most exemplary men 
in the world. Associated with him by our 
common pursuits and studies in the beginning, 
and afterwards by a sentiment of mutual affec- 
tion, we were constantly together^ and I 
chanced one day, I forget on what occasion, to 
ask him whether he had always been true to 
his vow of chastity. He assured me that he 
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bad ; and I Mieve that in this, as in all elaey 
he spoke the truth. * But were I again to be 
subjected to the same ordeal/ he added, 
^ although I am now seventy years old, the 
renewal of youth would be to me the heaviest 
of ourses. What I have suffered Ood onfy 
knows, and He, I trust, will remember it at 
the great account ! But I should be loth to go 
through it again*' Suoh was his av&wal, and it 
made so deep an impression on me, that 1 have 
repeated what he said, word for word. 

^^ At Bocoa di Papa, I was billeted on the 
vicar, at whose house I fell ill. He treated me 
with the kindest care, and took every opportu- 
nity to turn my thoughts towards Ood, of 
whom I thought more than he was aware ; 
more frequently, perhaps, though otherwise, 
than he himself did. He longed to convertf 
to save me from perdition, he said. I listened 
to him willingly, for he spoke Tuscan, and 
expressed himself with the utmost elegance in 
that sweetest of tongues. At last I recovered; 
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we became sworn friends ; and, as he preached 
to me incessantly, I once answered him thus : 
^ My dear Abb^, I will go to confession to- 
morrow, if you will consent to marry, and live 
happily. You cannot do so without a wife, 
and I know one who will suit you exactly. 
You see her daily, you love her, and your 
hopeless love destroys your peace.' He placed 
his finger on my lips, and I saw that, as he did 
so, his eyes filled with irrepressible tears. 

*^ Such is the condition to which their la- 
mentable ministry reduces them. But why, 
you will ask me, when they are susceptible to 
such impressions, do they become priests ? 
What, sir, do they make themselves what they 
are ? From their very childhood, watched over 
by the Pope's myrmidons, they are entrapped, 
enlisted ; they pronounce that impious, that 
abominable vow, never to know wife, or chil- 
dren, or family ties ; excusable in this only, 
that, as novices, almost children, they know 
not what they do ; for he who, with a full 
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conBciousness of the responsibility he incurs^ 
takes this vow, shoald be seized, imprisoned^ 
or exiled to some desert island. The vow once 
taken, they are anointed, and it becomes irre- 
vocable ; ah I were the oath binding but for 
a term of years, few, if any, would renew it ! 
Girls, women, are then entrusted to their 
guidance. Sulphur and tinder are brought into 
contact with fire, and the fire promises that 
it will not burn. Forty thousand young men 
have the gift of continence conferred upon 
them with the priestly garment, and, from that 
moment are to live as though they had neither 
sex nor flesh. Do you believe this possible ? 
Some few may overcome their natural weak- 
nesses, but how few, in comparison with those 
whom grace abandons to their temptations I 
Grace is not granted to all ; it sometimes de- 
serts even the best of men. How can they 
look for this gift of continence ; how should 
they, in their youth, in the fldwer of their 
manhood, when the old have it not ? 
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^' That cur^ at Paris whom Yautrix^ the 
uphdsterer, having surprised with his wife, 
threw out of the window but a few years since, 
(the adventure was notorious in the Qaartier 
du Temple, but was hushed up through the 
influence of the clergy,) that curl was sixty 
years old ; and he of Pezai was seventy, when 
be took from the streets a b^gar-girl, in the 
last stage of epilepsy, and made her his mistress. 

Here was another affair, which the anointed 
had sufficient credit to stifle ; for the father, 
when the consequences were too evident to be 
mistaken, brought an action against the se* 
ducer, but the Church interposed in his de* 
fence. When, at that age, a man cannot resist 
an object so loathsome and disgusting, what 
would have been his conduct, think you, at 
five-and-twenty, as the director of the con* 
sciences of creatures as attractive and beautiful 
as she was the reverse ? If you have a daughr 
ter, sir, entrust her rather to the soldier, to 
the hussar, who can make her his wife, than 
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to the man who has taken the tow of celibacy ! 
What a catalogue of crime would be unfolded, 
if all that passes in secret were brought to 
light, or if all our magistrates were as con- 
scientious as the Mayor of St. Quentin ! Of 
what horrors do we catch a faint glimpse in 
those facts thai will transpire, in spite of the 
connivance of the civil power, the silence en- 
forced in such matters, the measures taken to 
obstruct all publicity I And not to speak of 
crimes, what sources of impurity, disorder, 
corruption, are opened by these two papal in** 
ventions, the celibacy of the clergy, and the 
confession called auricular I How much evil 
do they create, bow much good do they pre* 
vent! To appreciate the full value of the 
priestly office, you must see and admire the 
pastor where his fiimily is a model for his 
parishioners ; where he inculcates nothing that 
his own conduct does not exhibit; where, 
whilst he instructs husbands and fathers in their 
duties, he enforces precept by example. There 
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the women have not the shamelessness to avow 
their frailties to a man ; there^ the clergy hold 
no exceptional position, apart from the state, 
beyond the reach of the law ; — abuses all these, 
that date their origin from times of the darkest 
barbarism, the most ignorant credulity, but 
which can hardly now maintain their ground 
when the world has began to reason, and knows 
how to count its fingers." 

Such are the opinions of a man who had 
every opportunity of investigating the subject 
on which his judgment is delivered ; a man of 
singular talent and mature age. Had these 
accounts come down to us from the pen of an 
apostate priest, or renegade monk, we might 
receive them with hesitation and doubt ; but 
they are placed upon record by a layman, the 
father of a family; by one whose regular, 
domestic habits, whose simplicity of life, passed 
far from the vices of a capital, and the intrigues 
of a court, preclude all suspicion that his testi- 
mony is biassed by personal considerations, or 
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the desire to withdraw attention from his own 
backslidings, by presenting a highly-coloured 
picture of the errors and crimes of others. He 
is a man of whom his country may well be 
proud, to whom foreigners may listen with at- 
tention and respect. What he relates is drawn, 
for the most part, from his own observation 
and experience; and fearful indeed, are the 
scenes, disastrous their consequences, which 
this observation and experience have laid ojien 
to him. Long may it be ere the like are per* 
mitted to defile our Protestant country ; very 
long ere our clergy, cut off from all human 
sympathy with their flocks, coldly point out 
the road they are never called upon to travel, 
and are transformed, at the best, from living, 
encouraging guides, into spectral, automatic 
direction-posts I 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



ODDS AND ENDS. 



Sib Henrt Wootton made acqwuiitanoe, at 
Bknne, with a pleasant priest, who invited him 
one evening to hear the vesper-music at church. 
The priest seeing Sir Henry stand obscurely 
in a corner, sends to him, by a boy of the ' 
choir, this question, written in a small piece of 
paper. ^* Where was your religion to be found 
before Luther ?" To which question Sir Henry 
presently underwrit : ^^ My religion was to be 
found then, where yours is not to be found 
now —in the written word of God." 
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When this question was proposed to the 
Mr. Jos. Mede, he answered it by another — 
^' where was the fine floor when the wheat went 
to the mill ?" 

Isaac Walton. 



I hate all people who- want to foand sects. 
It is not error, bat sectarian error — ^nay, and 
even sectarian troth — whieh causes the unhap* 
piness of mankind. 

Lessino. 



The censor of political or religious hoeks 
should remember the Cayba spider Don Anto- 
nio de UUoa talks of, which give out a mortal 
poison if seized and crushed, but is per^tly 
innoxious, when blown off the skin. 

Jean Pat/l. 



About the end of the same year^ another of 
these animals (Mephitis Americana) crept into 
our cellar; but did not exhale the slightest 
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scent, becaase it was not disturbecL A foolish 
old woman, however, who peroeived it at night, 
by the shining, and thought^ I suppose, that it 
would set the world on fire, killed it : and at 
that moment its stench began to spread. 

Ealm. 



Of those, whom I have found most reason to 
respect and value, many have been members of 
the Church of Rome : and certainly I did not 
honor those the least, who scrupled even in 
common parlance to call our Church a reformed 
Church. A similar scruple would not, me- 
thinks, disgrace a Protestant, as to the use of 
the words. Catholic or Roman Catholic ; and 
if, (tacitly at least, and in thought,) he remem- 
bered that the Romish anti-Catholic Church 
would more truly express the fact. Romish^ to 
mark that the corruption in discipline, doctrine, 
and practice do, for the larger part, owe both 
their origin and perpetuation to the Romish 
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Court, and the local tribunals of the City of 
Rome; and neither are or ever have been 
Catholic, that is, uniTersal, throughout the 
Boman Empire, or even in the whole Latin or 
Western Church — and anti^Catholic^ because 
no other Church acts on so narrow and excom- 
municative a principle, or is characterized by 
such a jealous spirit of monopoly. Instead of 
a Catholic (universal) spirit, it may truly be 
described as a spirit of peculiarism counter* 
feiting Catholicity by a negative totality, and 
heretical self-circumscription — in the first 
instances cutting off, and since then cutting 
herself off from, all the other members of 
Christ's body. For the rest, I think ad that 
man of true Catholic spirit and apostolic zeal, 
Bichard Baxter, thought ; and my readers will 
thank me for conveying my reflections in his 
own words, in the following golden passage 
from his life, '^ faithfully published from his 
own original M. S. $. by Matthew Silvester, 
1696." 
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^< My censures of the Papists do much differ 
frcnn wb»t they \tsere tit first. I then theiight 
that iheir enrovs in the doctrines of faith were 
their most dangerous mistakes. Bat now I am 
assured that ^their misexpressicoisianfl misander- 
standing of us, with our mistakiDgs of them^ 
and in convenient expressing of our opinions, 
have made the difEerence in most points appear 
mueb greater than it is ; and that in some it 
is next to none at aU. But the great and un- 
lecoDcileable differences lie in their church 
tyranny ; in the usurpations of their hierarchy, 
and priesthood, under the name of spiritual 
authority exercising a temporal lordship; in 
their corruptions and abasement of Grod's 
worship ; but above all in their systematic be- 
friending of ignorance and vice. 

'' At first I thought that Mr. Perkins well 
proved that a Papist cannot go beyond a repro- 
bate; but now I doubt not that God hath 
many sanctified ones among them, who have 
received the true doctrine of Christianity so 
practically, that their contradictory errors pre- 
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vail not ngiiiiiat them, to hinder their love of 
God and dieir salvation ; but that their errors 
are like a conquerable dose of pokon, which a 
.healthful nature doth overcome. 

And I can never believe that a man may 
not be saved by that religion, which doth but 
bring him to the true love of God and to a 
heavenly mind and life : nor that God will ever 
cast a soul into hell that truly loveth him. 
Also at first it would disgrace any doctrine 
with mcy if I did but hear it called Popery and 
Anti-Christian ; but I have long learned to be 
more impartial, and to know .that Satan can 
use even the names of Popery and Anti-Christ, 
to bring a truth into suspicion and discredit." 

Coleridge. 



Fair Hennia, question you desires, 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether, 

You can endure the livery of a nun : 
For aye to be in shady cloister meVd, 
To live a barren sinter all your life, 
Chaunting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 

MiDsumiEB-iriGBT's Dream. 
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I shall never forget the poor BeUgieuse^ in 
whose apartment I found a breedingKsage of 
canary birds ; nor forgive myself for having 
burst into a fit of laughter at the discovery. It 
was, alas ! the suggestion of nature, and who 
can resist what nature suggests ? 

Zimmerman. 



If it is to produce any happy effects, solitude 
must not be reduced to a state of tranquil idle- 
ness, and inactive ease, of mental numbness or 
sensual stupor: it is not sufficient to be con- 
tinually gazing out of a window with a vacant 
mind, or gravely walking up and down a study 
in a ragged robe-de^hambre and worn-out 
slippers. 



Id. I 

I 



Un Ambassadeur de France, voyant la Bib- 
liotheque de TEscurial, disoit qu'il serait & 
desirer que cenz qui maniaient les finances du 
Boi se comportSssent comme les moines de Y 
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Escurial, dans la Bibliotheqae dont ils ^taient 
gardiens, parcequ'il avait r^marqu^ rqa'aucun 
d'eux n'avait fait son profit d'un si grand 
tresor. 



It may be said that the whole life of 
Socrates was open to general observation. In 
the morning, he went to the public walks and 
to the gymnasium ; he shewed himself in the 
forum at the hours when the people resorted 
thither in crowds, and passed all tbe rest of 
the day in the midst of the most numerous 
assemblies. He was generally engaged in 
conversation ; all the world was free to listen 
to him : and was he ever seen to do, was he 
ever known to say anything that was impious, 
anything that merited distrust ? 

He was exempt from that too prevalent 
mania for universal instruction in all existing 
things ; for tracing back the origin of what 
the Sophists call Nature, until the causes are 
reached which, of necessity, gave birth to the 
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celestial bodies* He argued, that a man must 
have lost his wits, who wandered into specula- 
tions of this sort; ^^ Do these people, then'' 
he would ask, ** fancy that they have ex- 
hausted every subject with which it is impor- 
tant that man should be acquainted, that they 
busy themselves with what has so little real 
concern for him ; or do they think that we 
are permitted to lay aside those things which 
it has pleased the Gods to reveal to us, in 
order to dive into secrets which they retain in 
their own keeping ?" 

He wondered more than all at the blindness 
of those false sages who do not feel that the 
hum^B intellect is incapable of penetrating 
those mysteries* ^' And thus it is," he said, 
^^ that those who pique themselves on explaining 
them the best, are very far from being agreed 
upon their first principles. To see them 
together, one would imagine himself in an 
assembly of madmen. What are, in fact, 
the symptoms we remark in those unfortu- 
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nates who are a£9icted with madness ? They 
dread what has nothing terrible in it, and are 
not in the least alarmed at what is really terri- 
ble. So is it with these pretended phliloso- 
phers : one holds that there is no shame in 
saying everything and doing eyerything in 
public ; another, that all commerce with men 
is reprehensible ; this one respects neither 
temples nor altars, nor anything we look 
upon as sacred : that other, again, worships 
stones, trunks of trees, nay, even the brute 
creation." 

'^ In their researches upon natural objects, 
some maintain that there is but one universal 
substance ; others, that the number of sub- 
stances is infinite : these argue that all par- 
ticles of matter are in continual motion ; those, 
that there is no motion whatever ; here, they 
will demonstrate to you that everything is 
born and must die ; there, that either birth or 
death is an impossibility." 
'*But," he would add ** when we have learned 
I 3 
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any trade, we believe we are in a condition to 
follow it, for the advantage of ourselves, or those 
whom we wish to benefit; it is so with these ana- 
lysers of Nature ? Can they, who know so 
thoroughly the causes of everything, produce 
at their pleasure the winds, the rain, the 
seasons, or other similar wonders which they 
need ? They dare not flatter themselves 
that they possess such power ; they can do 
nothing of all this : it is enough for them to 

know how all this is done. 

Conversations of Socrates. 



TaissoTiN. 



J*ai cm jusques id que c'^tait Tignoraiice 

Qui faisait les grands sots, et nou pas la science. 



Clitahdrb. ' 



Vous aviez cm fort mal, et je vous suis garant 
Qu*un sot savant est sot plus qu'un ignorant. 

MOLIEBE. 



Southey has preserved a curious document, 
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which may be useful, shortly, to the managers 
of the church-rate in various parishes : 

Mr. Chas. Ferebee, 
Churcli-wardeo of Siddingtoa, 

Dr. to Joseph Cook, 

To mending the Commandments, 1 
altering ulc Belief, and making a r j£ 1 1 
new Lord's Prayer. - - - - J 

The Doctoa. 



I, 

I' 



I • 



CHAPTER XIV. 



DISCOURSE ON THE PASSION OP 

LOVE. 

(an inedited fragment, attributed to 

Blaise Pascal.)] 



Man is bom to think, and, in truth, at no 
moment of his existence is he without thought; 
but those pure trains of thought which, could 
he always sustain them, would make him 
happy, fatigue, and at last exhaust him. There 
is a uniformity in them to which he cannot ac- 
commodate himself. He requires excitement 
and activity ; that is to say, it is necessary for 
him to be occasionally agitated by those pas- 
sions, of whose deep and living fountains his 
heart is so conscious. 



ik 
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The passions mos^ in aecordance with man's 
nature, and wluch comprehend many others, 
are love and ambition : they have scarcely any- 
thing in common, and yet they'are not unfre- 
quently found in combination ; but they mutn* 
ally weaken, nay more, it may be almost. said 
that they cancel each other. 

Whatever may. be the extent of man's intel- 
lectual powers, he is capable of but one ruling 
passion ; it is for this reason, . that when love 
and ambition are combined, their empire extends 
but to the half of what either, separately, would 
attain. Age sets, limits neither to the com- 
mencement nor to the extinction of these two 
passions; they are bom with man's earliest 
years, and not unfrequently accompany him to 
the grave. Nevertheless, as they demand much 
fire, the young are more apt for them, and it 
seems they should abate with age : this, how- 
ever, is very rarely the case. 

Man's life is miserably short. It is usually 
calculated from the time of his first entrance 
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into the world ; for my part, I should take no 
account of it until he begins to be disquieted by 
his reason, and this seldom happens until he 
has attained the age of twenty. Before that 
epoch, he is a child : and a child is not yet a 
man. 

Happy is the life which begins with love, 
and terminates with ambition I Had I to choose 
my own course of existence, this would be 
my choice. So long as one's fire lasts, one is 
capable of inspiring love ; but that fire bums 
out and disappears : then, how fair and noble 
is the place left for ambition I A stirring life 
is suited to high intellects only, those of a 
lower class find no pleasure in it ; everywhere 
their action is mechanical. It is for this reason 
that a life, commencing with love and ending 
with ambition, is the happiest state of which 
human nature is capable. 

In proportion as the intellect is greater, the 
passions are stronger; because, the passions 
being nothing else than sentiments and thoughts 
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which are peculiarly the province of the mind, 
although they are occasioned by the body, it is 
evident that they are nothing but the mind it- 
self, and that thus they absorb its entire powers. 
I speak only of the more violent passions ; for, 
with regard to the others, they are frequently 
jumbled together until they form a most un- 
manageable chaos : but this never is the case 
in highly intellectual people. In a great soul 
everything is great. 

It is asked — ought we to love? This is a 
question that should not be asked ; the reply 
must be intuitively felt. We do not deliberate 
upon, we are urged to it involuntarily, and we 
do but delude ourselves when we reason upon it. 

Clearness of intellect produces a correspond- 
ing distinctness in the passion ; this is why a 
great and clear intellect loves ardently, and is 
distinctly aware of what it loves. 

There are two species of intellect : the one 
geometrical, the other what may be termed 
analytical. 

i5 
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The perceptioiia of the former are slow, hard, 
and inflexible ; but there is a subtlety or ductility 
in the thoughts of the latter, which enables it 
to apply them at the same time to the different 
component parts of the object beloved. The 
eyes are the channel by which it penetrates to 
the heart, which^ from external circumstances, 
becomes aware of its internal emotions* 

To him who has these two kinds of intellect 
united, how pleasurable is love I For he pos- 
sesses, at one and the same time, the strength 
and the flexibility of mind, which is indispen- 
sable /70ttr nioqiience de deux personnes.* 

We are born with a bias towards love in our 
hearts, the tendency of which increases in pro- 
portion as the mind advances towanls per- 
fection, and inclines us to love, what is to our 
eyes beauttful^ without teaching from others. 
Who, then, can imaghae that we are sent into 

* M. Cousin declares the word eiiOQUbhoe to be an error of 
the transcriber of the M.S. This being the case, I leave the 
phrase without attempting to translate it 
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the world for aoy.otfaer purpose than to love? 
In short, disguise it as we will from ourselves, 
we always love; even in those relations from 
which love is apparently a thing apart, it may 
still be found larking in ambush, and man's 
existence is impossible for a single moment 
without it. Man is not made to dwell within 
himself; he loves ; it cannot be, then, but that 
he must seek, without, an object for his love. 
He finds it nowhere but in the beautiful ; and 
as he is himself the most beautiful of created 
beings, it is in himsdf that he must seek the 
type of that beauty whidi he requires in 
another. Every one may observe the first 
dawning of it in his own-mind, and, according 
as he perceives that external objects resemble 
or differ from it, he forms his conceptions of 
the attractive and of the repulsive in aU things. 
Nevertheless, although man seeks wherewith to 
fill the great void which he has occasioned by 
issuing out of himself, at the same time every 
sort of object is not capable of satisfying him. 



■i^F^i^^^»^«|P^i^P^^^^^"^W^^^^^»-^^^^" ■■■!■■ -Pi 
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His heart is too vast ; he requires the counter* 
part of himself, or, at least, something that 
resembles him as nearly as possible. It is for 
this reason that the beauty, which can satisfy 
man, consists not only in suitableness, but in 
resemblance to himself. It must combine iden- 
tity in nature with opposition in eex. 

Nature has so fully imprinted this truth on 
our minds, that we find ourselves naturally dis- 
posed to receive it, without either art or study 
on our part ; it would even seem as though we 
have a place left in our hearts to be filled, and 
which, of necessity, must be filled. But this is 
more easily felt than expressed. 

Although this general idea of beauty is 
deeply engraven on our hearts, in ineffaceable 
characters, it fails not to undergo considerable 
modifications in its particular application ; but 
this is only in the view we take of what is 
pleasing. For we do not wish for mere beauty, 
but require in it a thousand peculiarities which 
depend upon our individual disposition : and it 
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is in this sense that everyone maybe said to 
possess within himself an original of beauty, of 
which he roams through the world seeking a 
copy. 

Nevertheless, woman frequently modifies 
that original. As she possesses absolute power 
over the mind of man, she imprints upon it 
those features of beauty. which she possesses, 
or those which she values ; and superadds, by 
this means, what pleases herself to his original 
idea of the beautiful. This is why there is a 
century of blondes, another of brunettes ; and 
the difference of taste, amongst women, in the 
appreciation of the one or the other, causes the 
difference of taste amongst men also, at the 
same epoch, with r^ard to the one or the 
other. 

Even fashion and difference of country in 
many cases regulate what beauty is. It is 
strange that habit should have so strong an in- 
fluence on our passions. Notwithstanding this, 
every one has his own standard of beauty, by 
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which he assays others, and with which he 
compares them ; it is on this principle that a 
lover considers his mistress the perfection of 
beauty, and sets her up as a model 

Beauty may assume a thousand different 
forms ; but for man, its most suitable exponent 
is woman. When she has talent, she animates 
and sets it off wonderfully. If a woman desires 
to please, and possesses the advantages of per- 
fect^ or, at least, of partial beauty, she will 
succeed; and, if men pay but the slightest 
homage to it, will make herself beloved by 
them, without effort on her side. There is an 
unoccupied place in their hearts; she is its 
natural tenant. 

Man is bom for pleasure ; he feels that it is 
so ; no other proof is necessary. Consequently 
he acts reasonably in providing pleasure for 
himself. But very frequently he feels passion 
in his heart, without knowing by what means 
it was kindled. 

A real or a false pleasure may equally absorb 
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the mind^ For, what matters it that the 
pleame be fUse if we be persuaded that it is 
true ? By dint of discoursing on love, we be* 
come subject to its empire : nothing is so easy. 
It is man's most natural passion. 

Love has no age ; it is a constant succession 
of new births. The poets tell us so ; and it 
is for this reason that they represent him to us 
under the figure of a child. We do not 
question nor argue upon it ; we feel it intui- 
tively. 

Love inspires talent, and supports itself upon 
talent. Love is full of contrivances. Day by 
day, we exhaust the means of pleasing ; never- 
theless, make ourselves agreeable we must,, and 
we do make ourselves agreeable. 

We are, by nature, prone to that species of 
self-flattery, which represents us to ourselves 
as capable of interesting others: this is what 
causes our great satisfaction in being loved. 
As we desire it ardently, so we detect it very 
quickly, and read it in the eyes of those who 
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love US. For the eyes are the interpreters of 
the heart ; although he only who has an interest 
there can understand their language. 

Man^ by himself, is an imperfect being ; his 
happiness depends on his finding the complement 
of himself. He generally seeks her in his own 
rank, because liberty and opportunity for re- 
vealing himself are there most easily met with. 
Nevertheless, he sometimes seeks her in a rank 
more elevated than his own, and feels his flame 
gain head without daring to confess it to her 
who is its cause. 

When love is accompanied with inequality 
of condition, ambition may mingle with its first 
stage ; but, in a short time, love takes the first 
place. It is a tyrant which brooks no rival : 
it would reign alone ; every passion must obey 
and bow down before it. 

A loft;^ attachment fills the heart of man far 
more completely than a common and equal 
one ; trifies float in its immensity ; that only 
which is great takes root and grows there. 
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How many things are written which oan 
only be proved by forcing those for whom they 
were written to reflect upon themselves, and thus 
discover the truth of what is proclaimed. To 
this test let what I say be subjected. 

When a man has any delicacy of mind, he is 
fastidious in love. For as he must be moved 
by some object foreign to himself, if there be 
in it anything repugnant to his ideas, he detects 
and flees from it. This delicacy is the measure 
of the purity, the nobleness, the sublimity of the 
reason. Thus a man may consider himself 
delicate, without being so in reality, and 
others may justly condemn him ; whilst, as re- 
gards beauty, every individual has his own 
sovereign law, independent of all others. At 
the same time, it must be allowed that there is 
a medium between the perfection of refinement, 
and the total want of it ; whenever we wish to 
be delicate we are not far from being so, abso* 
lutely. Women love to see fastidiousness in men, 
and this, in my opinion, is the most irresistible 
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weapon wherewitb to asBail them. They are 
flattered by perceiving that a thousand others 
afe valueless) and that (hey alone are held to be 
beyond price. 

The quaHties of the mind cannot be acquired 
by habit, although it may ripen them. From 
this, it may be easy to perceive that mental 
refinement is a gift of nature, not a fruit of 
study. 

In proportion as we have more talent, we 
find more original beauties, but that this may 
be 80, we must not, be in love ; for then we are 
impresnonable but to one only beauty. 

May we not, then, suppose, that as often as 
a woman issues forth from herself to imprint 
her image on the heart of another, she leaves 
a place open for him in her own ? Yet I 
know some who deny the truth of this. But 
can it be regarded as inexact ? Is it not 
natural to render back as much as we have re- 
ceived ? 

A constant dwelling on a single idea fatigues 
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and weakens the human mind. For this rea- 
son, it is sometimes advantageous to the dura- 
bility and (a word omitted) of the delights of 
luve, to forget our passion for a while ; and in 
this we are guilty of no infidelity, inas- 
much as we do not ohange the object of our 
love. We do this without being aware of it ; 
the mind takes this direction spontaneously ; 
nature orders it so— will have it so. It must, 
however, be allowed that this is a degrading 
consequence of our human nature, and that our 
happiness would be greater were we not forced 
to vary our thoughts ; but it is irremediable. 

If the love which dares not disclose itself 
has its tortures, it has its consolations also. 
How transported are we so to r^ulate all the 
actions of our life as to make them acceptable 
to a person for whom we entertain boundless 
esteem ! We examine ourselves, day by day, 
to discover means of displaying ourselves to ad- 
vanti^e, and spend as much time in this study 
as though we could hope to communicate our 
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thoughts to her whom we love. Oar eyes are 
bright and dim at the same moment, and 
although we see not clearlj that she who 
causes this disorder deigns to remark it, we 
enjoy a high satisfaction in all the emotions we 
experience for a person so worthy of them ; we 
would fain have a hundred tongues to make 
our sentiments known ; but as speech is for- 
bidden us, our only resource is in the eloquence 
of action. 

Thus far, we are never without enjoyment ; 
our thoughts are in constant exercise ; conse- 
quently we are happy. For the secret 'of 
keeping up a constant passion is^ never to allow 
any void to exist in our mind, never to let 
it wander from the object which so agreeably 
affects it. But when it is in the state I have 
just described) it cannot long continue there, 
because, being the single actor in a passion in 
which two are indispensable, it can scarcely 
avoid. exhausting, in a short time, all the emo- 
tions of which it is capable. 
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Although it still remains the same passion, 
it most have new phases ; the mind delights 
in such ; and he who knows how to create 
them, knows how to make himself beloved. 

After having reached the culminating point, 
this fulness sometimes diminishes, and, receiv- 
ing no aid from the source of inspiration, wanes 
miserably, whilst the contrary passions take 
possession of the heart, which they tear into 
a thousand pieces. Nevertheless, a single 
breath of hope, however faint, will cause the 
flame to burst forth as high as before. This is 
a game which women delight to play ; but 
sometimes in putting on a semblance of com- 
passion, they yield to it in reality. Happy he 
who is in such a case I 

A strong and durable love always begins 
with the eloquence of action ; the eyes are the 
principal actors. Nevertheless, much must be 
guessed and interpreted by conjecture. 

When two persons entertain the same senti- 
ment, they do not guess, or, at least, only one 
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guesses what the other would say, without that 
other understanding it or daring to mider- 
stand it. 

When we love^ we seem to ourselves entirely 
changed from what we previously were. For 
instance, we inaagine that all the world is aware 
of it ; and yet, nothing is more untrue. But, 
because our reason is clouded by passion, we 
are continually distrustful both of ourselves 
and of others. 

When we love, we are persuaded that we 
should discover the passion in another ; conse* 
quently, we are apprehensive lest others should 
discover it in us. 

The longer the road of love is, the more 
pleasure does a delicate mind experience. 

There are certain minds which must, for a 
long time, be fed on hopes ; these are delicate 
minds. There are others which cannot long 
persevere against obstacles; these are minds 
of a coarser order. The first love longer, and 
with truer delight; the others more instanta- 
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neously, and with greater licence; but their 
love soon ceases. 

The first effect of love is to inspire deep re* 
spect ; we reverence what we love. What is 
more natural than this ? We recognise nothing 
in the world as its equal. 

Authors but ill describe to us the feelings 
with which love inspired their heroes : in order 
to depict them well, they must themselves be 
heroes. 

The error of loving several objects is as 
capital a defect of the mind as injustice. 

In love, silence is greater than speech. It 
is good to be tongue-tied : there is an eloquence 
in silence that penetrates deeper than words 
can ever reach. A lover is never so persua- 
sive with his mistress as when his thoughts are 
too big for utterance — provided that, in other 
circumstances, he have talent. However great 
his vivacity, in certain conjunctures it is good 
that it be subdued. For all these niceties^ 
rules and study are of no avail ; the mind must 
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be inspired by the exigencies of the case, and 
act impromptu. 

We often adore an object which has no sus- 
picion of our adoration, and fail not to preserve 
towards it an inviolable fidelity, in spite of 
its unconsciousness ; but, for this to be the 
case, the love must be very pure and very 
refined. 

We are acquainted with the mental qualities 
of men, and, consequently, with their passions, 
by the comparisons we draw between ourselves 
and them. I am of his opinion who said, ^' In 
love we forget fortune, parents, friends i"" to 
such lengths can a strong attachment lead 
us. The reason that we are capable of such 
excesses in love is, that we cannot conceive the 
possibility of our needing anything beyond the 
object of our love. The mind is full ; there is 
no longer room for either care or disquietude. 
Passion cannot exist without excess ; hence it 
happens that we become indifierent to the 
opinion of the world, which ought not, we feel 
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assured, to condemn our conduct, since it is 
the result of reason. When the flood of 
passion is at its height, reflection is at its low- 
est ebb. 

It is rather a law of nature than the force 
of custom which prompts man's advances to 
gain the love of woman. 

This forgetfulness of self, which love causes, 
and this attachment to what: we love, give 
birth to qualities of which we were previously 
unconscious ; those become magnificent who 
before were mean. 

Even a miser, who loves, becomes generous, 
and forgets that he was ever habitually the 
reverse. The reason will be found in the fact 
that there are certain passions which close up 
the heart and render it apathetic, whilst there 
are others which enlarge and expand it. The 
name of reason has very improperly been stolen 
from love, and the one has been contradistin- 
guished from the other on very insuflicient 
grounds : for love and reason are one and the 

K 
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same thing : love ie a preoipit»tion of reason 
in a single djFectioa» without suffieient caution, 
but it is still reason, and we ^ould not and 
cannot wish it otherwise ; it would reduce ns 
to the condition of mechanical agents, of a very 
disagreeable class. Let us not, then, exclude 
reason from love, since the one is inseparable 
from the other. The poets were in error when 
they painted Love blind. We must unbind hin 
fillet, and restore to him, bencefortk, the bless- 
ing of sight. Souls fitted for love require a 
life of action, which glitters with a siioeesBion 
of new incidents. As the interior is in con- 
stant movement, so also must tibe exterior be, 
and this mode of existence is a wonderful fur- 
therance to the passion. It is for this rieason 
that the frequenters of the court are Biore 
favoured in love tha© the denizens of the city, 
because the former are all fire, whilst the latter 
lead a uniform life, devoid of any striking fea- 
tures. A stirring career strikes, aatonishes, 
and interests. 
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It would seem that there is a real difference 
between a soul that loves and a soul that is 
insensible to love ; we rise, by the influence of 
this passion, until all our ideas are surrounded 
by a halo of grandeur ; everything must be in 
proportion; the absence of such proportion 
ruffles, to a certain extent, our mental en- 
joyment. 

The agreeable and the beautiful are essenti- 
ally the same ; this is the uniyersally-recdved 
notion ; it is of moral beauty that I would be 
understood to speak, which consists of words 
and actions; there is no doubt, a law which 
determines the agreeable ; a certain conforma- 
tion of body is essential to it, however, and 
this cannot be acquired. Man has deluded 
himself by imagining a standard of the agree- 
able so perfect that no one can attain to it. 
Let us be more reasonable, and confess that it 
is the genuine, combined with an ease and live- 
liness which take us by surprise. In love 
these two qualities are indispensable; there 
K 3 
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must be nothing forced, and at the same time, 
no trace of faint-heartednees. Practice sup- 
plies the rest. 

Respect and love should be so equally pro* 
portioned that each may strengthen the other. 
Respect should rather stimulate than overpower 
love. 

Noble minds are not those which love most 
frequently — that is, with violent passion. A 
flood of passion is required to destroy their 
equilibrium and to overwhelm them. But 
when they do love, their love is far more pre- 
cious. 

It is said that some nations are more impres- 
sionable to love than others. The expression 
is incorrect ; or, at least, it is not true in every 
sense. As love is strictly an ideal attachment, 
it is clear that it must be the same in all coun- 
tries. At the same time, as it results in other 
functions than the ideal, climate may augment 
it in some degree: but only in its material 
sense. 
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It is with love as with good sense. When a 
man believes that he is equally talented with 
another, he persuades himself that he is capa- 
ble of loving in the same manner. Neverthe- 
less, he that has most penetration discovers 
and loves many things which are hidden from 
the eyes of his rival. It requires consider- 
able tact to draw this distinction. 

It is scarcely possible to feign love, without 
being almost the lover, either of her whom we 
would deceive, or of some other person. For 
such feigning requires that we possess the 
thoughts and feelings peculiar to love. With- 
out this, how can we express them? The 
truth of the passions is more difficult to counter- 
feit than the truths of philosophy. Fire, acti- 
vity, a prompt and easy tact, are indispensable 
to the former ; the latter may lurk under an 
appearance of dulness and pliancy : and this is 
more easily assumed. 

When absent from her we love, we plan 
many things that we will say or do ; but in he 
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presence, our resolution fails us. Whence 
comes this? It is because when absent our 
reason is in a state of equilibrium, which is 
unaccountably shaken in the presence of the 
beloved object. Now, in resolution, firmness 
is a necessary ingredient ; all is lost by vacil-^ 
lation. 

In love, we dare run no risks, because we 
are in dread of losing all: yet we must go 
forward; but who can determine to what point? 
We are in constant tremor until that point is 
reached : and when reached^ it is beyond the 
power of prudence itself to ensure the stability 
of our position. 

There is nothing so embarrassing to a lovw 
as to observe some favourable symptom, which 
he dares not credit. He vacillates between 
hope and fear, but the latter carries the day 
ultimately. 

For him who loves deeply, there is always 
novelty in each meeting with his mistress. A 
momentary absence has left a void in his heart* 
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With what joy does he again find himself in 
her presence I His mind is relieved of a heavy 
burthen of uneasiness. 

In this state of the passion, however, con- 
siderable progress must have been made ; for 
when it is budding, and we have made no pro- 
gress, altbotgh there be a rdief ftom one 
uneasiness, it iB replaced by others. 

But whilst heart-aches thus succeed each 
other, we cease not to long for the presence of 
our mistress, in the hope of suffering less. And 
yet, when we see her, we fancy our sufferings 
greater than ever. By-gone aches no longer 
affect us ; the actual ones rack us, and it is upon 
them that we form our judgment. Is not a 
lover, in this stage of the passion, worthy of 
commiseration ? 



CHAPTER XV. 



EEMARKS ON THE FOREGOING 
ESSAY, BY M. COUSIN. 



Of all the discoveries, great or small, which I 
have lately made concerning Pascal, this is 
unquestionably the most unexpected. We 
have not to do here with a mystical letter or 
two addressed to his sisters or to Mademoiselle 
Roannez, nor with scattered materials for his 
great work, Les Penseesy nor with sketches of a 
new Promnciale^ nor, in short, with any work 
of the last epoch of Pascal's life, of that por- 
tion of it now so familiar to every one, and 
abounding in memorials, all impressed with 
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the same stamp, that, namely, of a devotion 
oscillatinc: between the sublime and the ridi- 
culous; a devotion which repudiates reason, 
rejects the natural distinction between good 
and evil, between the just and unjust ; which 
plays at pitch-and-toss for the existence of God, 
reduces us to the level of brutes in order that 
we may have faith, and looks upon marriage as 
Deicide. It has been my fortune to throw 
light upon a very different period of that life, 
which was too soon cut short ; to save from obli- 
vion a writing of quite another character, the 
subject of which would seem to have been 
borrowed rather from the Hotel de Bam- 
bouillet than from Fort Royal. 

What, then, is this subject ? — Love. 

Yes, love ; and love not divine, but human ; 
with its train of grandeur and littleness, at 
once sublime and grovelling, appealing now to 
the soul and now to the body. Such, in truth, 
is the subject which has elicited from Pascal a 
discourse after the manner of those of the Ban- 

K 5 
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qmt^ but in which Platonism is greatly soft- 
ened down ; a discourse written with the free- 
dom of a philosopher and a man of the worlds 
and with that deep acquaintance with the pafr- 
sion which cannot be tai^ht by books* 

Yet more ; this singular work unfolds an 
Art of Love, very different it is true, from 
that of Ovidy but which, from its very subtlety, 
demonstrates an experience of no common 
order. 

I know not whether I deoeive myself^ but in 
more than one passage I fancy that I feel the 
throbbings of a still troubled heart, and that in 
the chaste and tender emotion with which the 
author depicts the secret charm of what he 
terms a lofty attachment y I catch the involun- 
tary echo and the mysterious disclosure of an 
affection which Pascal must have entertained 
for some woman of the world. A man does 
not write thus of the innermost feelings of the 
heart until he has experienced their power. 
Besides, is it conceivable that a person of seri- 
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oQs pursatts, like Pascal, would amuse himself 
with dissertations on love to make parade of 
wit and cleverness? Pascal never wrote unless 
under the influence of irrepressible feelings, 
which he soothed by giving utterance to them. 

In him, it is the man that arouses and sus- 
tains the writer. Either 1 am greatly deceived, 
or this discourse reveals some mystery in the 
private life of Pascal, which will never, perhaps, 
be entirely cleared up. 

You are greatly surprised ; nor was I less so, 
when, amidst a collection of obscure manu- 
scripts, I lighted upon this brilliant fragment. I 
felt as though I were in a dream ; I asked my- 
self whether those ps^es were really from the 
pen of M. Singlin's penitent, the author of the 
Penaees and the Promncidles. But could I en- 
tertain a doubt of the fact ? Have we not 
before us his ardent and lofty style -^here his 
genius, there his passion-^ his powerful and 
subtle phraseology — his tone, which I should 
recognise among a thousand ? This guarded 



r 
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and piquant phrase would incline you to sus- 
pect that La Bruyere was the author, until the 
energy and grandeur of the context oblige you 
to abandon any such idea. The subject in 
itself precludes our attributing it to Bossuet> 
There remains only Descartes ; but, as I have 
elsewhere said, in Descartes, the art of compo- 
sition was not given in proportion to his 
genius. To Pascal, then, must we adjudge 
this fragment ; every line of it is signed with 
his name. 

Again, this is not a mere conjecture of my 
own. Others before me, in the seventeenth 
century, persons connected with Port Royal, 
who was acquainted with Pascal and his family 
— the Benedictines I mean — attributed the 
fragment to him. This brings me to inform 
you where and how I discovered it. 

There is a heap of MSS. in the BibUotkeque 
Royah^ almost unknown ; a mine rich indeed, 
but little worked, brought from the Abbey of 
St Germain-des-'PrSsy which having been col- 
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lected, as it would seem, after all the other 
MSS, of that learned abbey had been verified 
and classed, has received the somewhat strange 
title of RSsidu de St Germain. This residue 
contains some choice pieces. Guided by an 
excellent catalogue, I there met with a manu- 
script of the seventeenth century, in quarto. No. 
74, inscribed, *' Nicole on grace ; another 
work in MS." In the first page is a table of 
the contents of this quarto volume : 1. M. 
Nicole's System of Grace. 2. Whether the 
dispute concerning Universal Grace be not a 
mere dispute about words. 3, A Discourse on 
the Passion of Love, by M. Pascal. 4o M. 
de St. Evremond's Letters upon False Devo- 
tion. 5. Preparation for the Pulpit. On 
catching sight of this title, '* Discourse on the 
Passion of Love, by M. Pascal," I turned at 
once as you readily imagine, to the middle of 
the volume ; I there found the same title, 
with this slight variation. '^ attributed to M. 
Pascal." 
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My curiosity was greatly excited. This dis** 
coarse occupied about twenty pages ; if au- 
thentic, it was the most important of all the 
inedited pieces by Pascal I had as yet met 
with. Add to this the unusual interest of the 
subject I At the very first phrase I recognised 
Pascal, and my conviction was strengthened as 
I proceeded. Any one acquainted with the 
Rnsies will discover proof upon proof. The 
discourse is unfinished, and as the manuscript 
of the Abbey of St Germain is not an auto- 
graph, but merely a copy, there are two or 
three phrases, probably ill-transcribed, which 
are defective. It is probable, also, that this 
essay, was not intended for publication, and 
that the author had noi put the finishing 
touches to it ; but, from beginning to end, we 
trace the pen of Pascal, the geometrical spirit 
which never leaves him, his favorite expres- 
sions, his habitual phrases, his distinction, so 
truly established, between reason and under- 
standing, and other innumerable peculiarities 
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of the same sort, which occur in every page of 
the Pemees* 

If proofs more positive still are required, 
we have them here. There occurs in the 
fragment the following phrase : " There are 
two species of intellect, the one geometrical 
the other what may be termed analytical.*' Is 
not this the idea which is developed in paragraph 
2 of article X., in the first part of Bossuet's 
edition of the PensSes f And again : ** In 
proportion as we have more talent, we find 
more original beauties." This is the same re- 
mark upon beauty which is made concerning 
men in general, in paragraph 1 of the same 
article X. 

The same thoughts, the same phrases, the 
same spirit, the same manner. I will carry the 
demonstration no further. This fragment is 
Pascal's beyond doubt. It was believed to be 
his at St. Germain, the internal evidence is 
condusive ; it is not a probable supposition, it 
is an unquestionable fact. It remains to be 
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shown how this fact is possible. Where do 
we find in Pascal's life the circumstances under 
which his heart and mind could have produced 
such a discourse ? This is the problem we 

have to solve. 

We are scarcely acquainted with Pascal, ex- 
cept under two characters : — the young student 
exhausting himself in abstruse and immortal 
labours, and the recluse of Port-Boyal, com- 
posing the Pravinciales and preparing the 
Pensies. But there is still a third : — the man 
of the world, who, without rushing into ex- 
cesses, living the common life of the world, 
followed its ordinary path, shared in its 
tastes, its passions, its errors. Something of 
all this has been hinted at, in late times, and it 
may be proved beyond possibility of question. 

Pascal, a gentleman by birth, brought up in 
the best principles, surrounded by the best ex- 
amples, possessed, in common with all the 
respectable people of his day, a fund of religious 
feeling, which sometimes slumbered, but was 
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never entirely extinguished. At Bouen, at 
the age of four^nd-twenty, in 1646, under the 
influence of M. Guillebert, Pascal, who up to 
that time had devoted himself to the study of 
mathematics, fell ill, and became a devotee of 
religion. He was converted, according to the 
phrase of the day, and, with that enthusiasm 
which characterised every circumstance of his 
life, aided by the influence which he already 
possessed, converted all his family; his two 
sisters, Gilberte and Jacqueline, and even his 
father, Etienne Pascal. This fervour of re- 
ligion endured and constantly increased in 
Jacqueline, but in Pascal himself it burned out, 
little by little, and seemed indeed to be com- 
pletely extinguished, when, in 1652, after his 
father's death, having entire control over his 
conduct and his fortune, he entered into the 
gay world of Paris. He did so, at first, in 
obedience to the advice of his physicians, who 
had forbidden study of every sort ; afterwards, 
and by degrees, he acquired a taste for this new 
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course of life» and plunged into it deeper and 
deeper, until the end of tfae year 1654, when> 
aU at once» he fled with disgust from the dissipa^ 
tiorva in whieh he had wasted several years, 
and retired to Port-Bojal, there to devote him*- 
self entirely to the service of Grod. This 
is what is called the second and last conversion 
of Pascal. This second fit of devotion^ which 
brought forth fruits very different from the 
first, inasmuch as it sprung from a far deeper 
experience of human life, continued day by 
day to increase, and terminated only with his 
life, in 1662. It is clear that there was an 
interval of several years, from 1652 to the end 
of 1654, during which Pascal was a man of the 
world. What were his pursuits during these 
three years ? We know not tkeniy but we know 
Pijucal ; we know that he did nothing l^ halves, 
and we may conclude that having once become 
a worldling, his ardent, curious, insatiable 
character would lead him, if not to licence, at 
least to the utmost bounds of liberty. 
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Madame Perier, in her Memoir of her 
brother's life, throws a pious veil over these 
years of dissipation ; she iq)eak8 of them in 
these ambiguous terms : " The physicians 
were of opinion that, in order to the entire re- 
establi^ment of his healthy it was necessary 
that he should renounce study of every kind, 
and seek all possiMe opportunities of diverting 
his mind. My brother yielded unwilling 
obedience to this advice, but at last complit^d 
with it. He flattered himself that innocent 
amusement could do him no harm, and en- 
tered into society. But, although by the 
blessing of God, he kept himself free from 
vice, nevertheless, as Providence had fitted 
him for purer and better things, it did not 
leave him long exposed to the temptations 
of the world." 

Such is the language of his excellent sister: 
and we have another account, from the pen of 
a man well acquainted with the matter, the 
accurate author of the ^^ Notice upon Pascal^" 
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forming part of the ' Recueil de plusieurs pieces 
pour servir k Thistoire de Port-Royal, tJtrecht, 
1740:' ^' M. Blaise Pascal had no taste for the 
retirement of his sister (Jacqueline,) for his 
character was greatly changed. As he had 
been forbidden to study, he entered gradually 
into general society, and passed his time in 
gaming and amusement. He did so, at first, 
with moderation, but latterly he gave himself up 
entirely to vanity, frivolity, and pleasure. His 
father's death increased his means and oppor- 
tunities for pursuing this course of life ; but 
when he was on the point of contracting indis- 
soluble engagements with the world, of marry- 
ing and accepting civil employment, God 
touched his heart." In the same notice : " His 
sister, the recluse of Port Royal, was deeply 
grieved at seeing him who had taught her to 
know the nothingness of the world, absorbed 
more and more by its vanities, until he had 
almost entangled himself with it by ties which 
could not be broken." 
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It would seem that Pascal indulged in ha- 
bits of considerable luxury and ostentation, 
for, when the Neuilly adventure happened to 
him, he was '' in a carriage drawn by six 
horses," says the memoir already cited, '^ and 
such was his custom." 

Since Pascal had thoughts of marriage, we 
may naturally suppose that he paid attention 
to women, and sought their society. He be- 
longed to a good family, long ennobled, was in 
possession of a handsome fortune, had consider- 
able reputation as a man of talent, and was in 
every way well-connected. His noble coun- 
tenance remains to us in his portrait ; his eyes 
were large and brilliant ; and in those days of 
romantic gallantry, a la Scudery a la Comeille^ 

Pascal, young, handsome, languid from ill 
health and ardent by temperament, impetuous 
and sensible, proud and melancholy, could 
scarcely fail to appear in an interesting and 
original character. This was in the busy times 
of the Fronde. Wit, intrigue, and love, con- 
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cesitrated into one focus every thing thai was 
meet distinguished. From the aoafctered re* 
maiiw of the Hdtel de Kambouillet were col- 
lected the H6tel d'Albret, the Hdtel de Biche- 
lieu, and many other circles equally odebrated. 
In 1652, Madame de Sable, Madame de la Suze, 
Madame de Lafayette, Madame Soarron, Ma- 
dame de Coulanges, Madame de Sevigne, and in 
a sphere still higher, but not hx removed, 
Madame de Longueville, Madame de 6ue^ 
menee, La Palatine, Madame de Lesdigui^es, 
were some of them in the prime of youth, the 
rest still very beautiful, and all passionate in 
their admiration for talent of every description. 
It is very possible that in this brilliant society, 
into which Pascal was admitted and welcomed, 
he may have encount'Cred some persons, of a 
rank superior to his own, for whom he may 
have conceived a strong attachment, which he 
kept shut up in his owtn heart, scarcely ven- 
turing to give it utterance to himself in the 
ardent but guarded language of this enigmatic 



treatise* Love was not, in those days, re- 
garded as a weakness ; it was the characteristic 
of great minds and bold hearts. Nothing, 
then, is more natural than that Pascal should 
have wanted both the will and the power to re- 
sist the tender passion, and that he too, like 
Descartes, should have worshipped the blind 
God. 

The taste of the world mast have been 
strong indeed in Pascal, for him to to have re- 
sisted so long bis sister Jacqueline's warnings 
and entreaties. On the death of their father, 
she had retired to Port-Koyal, at the age six- 
and-twentj, and had there tafken the veil, 
under the name of sister Enphemia. She con- 
jured her brother, unceasingly, to burst his 
bonds, and give himself up to the service of 
God. At length, in 1654, he met with that 
shocking accident at NeuiJly, by which he had 
nearly lost his life, on a fete-day, in the midst 
of his dissipations. Pascal must have been 
greatly shaken by it, yet not sufficiently so to 
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be at once detached from worldly thoughts : 
he experienced, as yet, but some fleeting feel- 
ings of penitence. When Jacqueline, in a 
valuable letter, dated 25th January, 1655, 
(Becueil d'Utrecht, p. 263,) relates to his 
sister, Madame Pferier, the history of their 
brother's conversion, the efforts which she had 
made, and which had for so long a time 
proved fruitless, the following woixls es- 
caped her : '^ He must, at that time, have 
been bound by some horrible ties, to have re- 
sisted the grace which God vouchsafed him, 
and its secret workings within him." If we are 
not to understand in too tragic a sense these 
horrible tiesj of which Jacqueline speaks with 
Jansenist exaggeration, we may at least sus- 
pect him of habits altogether worldly, although 
free from licentiousness ; perhaps, even of 
some misplaced love, some chaste and lofty 
attachment. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



PROTEST AGAINST M. COUSIN'S 
CONCLUSION& 



I AM well aware tbat a simple Bachelier-es- 
lettres renders himself liable to the charge of 
presumption when he enters the lists as the op- 
ponent of a Ministre de I'lnstruction Publique, 
to challenge his arguments and deny his con- 
clusions. But in a good cause the weak are 
stengthened ; the sling of a David may pre- 
vail over the sword of a Goliath. 

Notwithstanding the affectation of candour 
with which M. Cousin speaks of Pascal, there 
IB, mingled with and qualifying the eulogium he 

L 
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pronounces upon his style, his knowledge and 
his genius, a spirit of detraction (unconscious 
detraction, it m^j be) visible throughout his 
notice of this fragment, against which I venture, 
as a humble admirer of the author of the 
Pensies and the Lettres a un Provincial^ to 
record my protect. 

Does M. Cousin mean more, when he says 
that Pascal, in the writings of his latter years, 
met Texistence de Dim h croix au a pile^ et nous 
abitit pour nous faire croire^ than that the re- 
cluse of Fort iBoyal contemplates God through 
the eye of reason, whilst the minuter of state 
flcrutinisear him through the hrgnon of under* 
staodiz^ ? No more than this, I think : but 
from this I am inclined to suspect that the 
God of the pious Janfienist, whose ways are 
past finding out, is quite other than the &tre 
suprSme of the pseudo-philosopher. 

Again ; with what complacency does he 
dwell upon that portion of Pascal's life, during 
wbieh be paiiito him as a man of the world. 
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That portion comprised nearly three years ; 
and in the absence of any precise details of his 
oonduot, or any accurate information concern- 
ing the society he frequented during that 
period, M. Cousin has assumed that he was the 
associate of the GuemeniSeSi the Lesdigui^res, 
and other equally abandoned and shameless 
women* 

This postulate is the hypothesis upon which 
his argument rests ; it is, however, quite un- 
supported by the authorities he quotes. 
Madame Perier distinctly states, that although 
in compliance with the advice of his physicians, 
he sought relaxation from over-strained mental 
exertion in the pleasures of society, yet^ by 
God's mercy, he always kept himself free from 
its vices ; and this could hardly have been the 
case had his associated been such as M. Cousin 
supposes. ** Si un ermitano frequenta un ladron^ 
el ladron sera ermitano^ o el ermitano ladronJ*^ 
His second authority, the writer of Pascal's 
life, '^ raises the pious veil which Madame 

L 3 
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Perier bad thrown oyer these years of dissipa- 
tion." He tells us that Pascal became a gam- 
bler to beguile this weary time, and that lat- 
terly, he gave himself up entirely to vanity, to 
frivolity, and to amusement — without, however 
running into any criminal excesses* His sister 
(Jacqueline,) says the biographer in another 
place, was deeply grieved to see him, who had 
taught her to know the nothingness of this 
world, plunging deeper and deeper into it, until 
he was on the point of binding himself to it by 
indissoluble ties. These ties, as M. Cousin 
shows from the same memoir, were marriage 
and secular employment. 

That letter of Jacqueline, in which she 
relates to her sister the particulars of Pascal's 
conversion, after dwelling upon the efforts she 
had made, which had so long proved fruitless, 
goes on to suggest that '^ he must," in those 
days, '^ have had some fearful ties f horribles 
attaches^ J to resist the grace which God vouch* 
safed to him." M. Cousin cautions his readers 
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i^ainst taking these horribles attaches^ of which 
she speaks with all the exaggeration of a Jan- 
senist, in too tragic a sense ; and when I couple 
this expression with the tendency of the 
opinions he seems to have imbibed at Port 
Boyal, under the influence of which, according 
to M. Cousin, he came to look upon marriage 
in the same light with Deicide, I can see no 
reason to suppose that it implies anything more 
than that she dreaded lest he should marry and 
devote himself to secular pursuits. That he 
entertained this project seems to be allowed on 
all hands, but that he was seeking a wife from 
amongst that dissolute class in which M. 
Cousin supposes him to have moved, is an as- 
sumption that outrages every sort of probabi- 
lity. Pascal's family, we are told, was highly, 
respectable; according to the Abb^ Bossut, 
their patent of nobility dated from the time of 
Louis XL, about the year 1478. They be- 
longed, however, but to the noblesse de robe, and 
as such had no pretensions to aspire to an 
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alliance with any of those distinguished houses 
of which M. Cousin gives a catalogue. But 
Pascal's matrimonial schemes were no vague, 
uncertain project ; we are told that he was on 
the point of marriage, quand Dieu k teucha. 
To whom* then, are we to suppose that this 
fragment was addressed; this essay, which as I 
think, is no better than a clever piece of sophis- 
try and trumpery, (or, in plainer French, 
tromperie)? I can no more believe that a man 
of Pascal's serious turn of mind would indite 
such a discourse for the edification of the 
woman he was about to marry, than M. Cousin 
can conceive the possibility of his amusing him- 
self by composing a dissertation on the art of 
love, to make a parade of wit. 

The period during which Pascal figured as a 
^* man of the world'* extends to about two 
years and a half; in the beginning, he was in 
mourning for the loss of an exoellent father, 
and towards the end, he had settled the prelim- 
inaries of his marriage. The interval is not 
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long ; and if we may place any cOnfideoce in 
the Abb6 Bossut, was not entirely wasted in 
idleness and dissipation. He states that Pas- 
oal's two treatises, '^ Sur F^qtdlibre det Uqueur^^ 
and " Sur la pesanieur de la masse de Vcdr^ was 
completed in the year 1 653. It is difficult to 
beliere that soeh studies as these went band in 
hand with the investigation into the nature 
and properties of love \ and still more incredible 
that the sincere, the ardent, the enthusiastic 
Pas(»l should, in so short a spaee, have fostered 
an unequal and unforttinate passion, and have 
conquered it so entirely, as to be betrothed to 
another woman. But M. Cousia had made a 
discovery, and would fain make ptoboUlities 
and even facts bend to the support of his theory. 
In the whole range of possible authors to whom 
this essay may be attributed, I can scarcely 
ituagine ooer, to whom it can be assigned with 
less of probability than to Pascal. There are 
many with whose principles, whose circum- 
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stances, whose genius for intrigue, it may 
naturally be reconciled; perhaps the most 
notable instance is, the Cardinal de Betz. I 
will illustrate my position with three pertinent 
extracts from his memoirs, as written with his 
own hand. 

* * * * Mademoiselle de Vendome me 
dit : ^^ Je sens, a I'estime que je fais de la 
valeur, que je suis petite fiUe de Henri-le- 
Grand* H faut que vous ne craigniez rien 
puisque vous n'avez pas eu peur en cette oc- 
casion." **J'ai eu peur," lui repondis-je, 
^' mademoiselle ; mais comme je ne suis pas si 
d^vot que Brion, ma peur n'a pas tourn^ du 
c6t6 des litanies." ** Vous n'en avez pas eu," 
me dit-elle, '* et je crois que vous ne croyez pas 
au diable ; car M. de Turenne, qui est bien 
brave, a 6tk bien emu lui-meme, et il n'alloit 
pas si vite que vous ?" Je vous confesse que 
cette distinction qu'elle mit entre M. de 
Turenne et moi me plut, et me fit naitre la 
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pensee de hasarder quelque douceur. Je lui 
dis done : '^ L'on peut croire au diable et ne 
le craindre pas ; il 7 a des choses au monde 
plus terribles." *' Et quoi ?" reprit elle. 
^^ Elles le sont si fort que Ton n'oseroit meme 
les nommer," lui repondis-je. Elle m'entendit 
bien a ce qu'elle m'a confesse depuis, mais elle 
n'en fit pas semblant ; elle se remit dans la 
conversation publique : l'on descendit a I'hotel 
de Yendome et chacun s'en alia chez soi. 

Mademoiselle de Venddme n'etoit pas ce que 
Ton appelle une grande beaute, mais elle en 
avoit pourtant beaucoup ; et l'on avoit approuve 
ce que j'avois dit d'elle et de Mademoiselle de 
Guise ; qu'elles ^toient des beaut^s de qualite : 
on n'etoit point ^tonn€ en les voyant de les 
trouver princesses. ^ Mademoiselle de Venddme 
avoit tres pen d'esprit ; mais il est certain qu'au 
temps dont je vous parle sa sottise n'etoit pas 
encore bien d^veloppe. Elle avoit un serieux, 
qui n'etoit pas de sens mais de langueur ; un 
petit grain de hauteur ; et cette sorte de serieux 
L 5 
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cache h\ea des defiiuts. Eafia elle 6toit 
aimable ii tout prendre et en toas seiM. Je 
suivb ma pointe et je troavois des commodity 
merveilleiises. * * 

* * * L'on fit denz voyages a Anet ; 
Tun fat de qtiinze jours et Tautre de m 
semaines ; et dans le dernier voyage j'allai phis 
loin qu'a Anet Je n'aliai pourtant pas ^ tout 
et je n'ai jamais 6t6 ; Ton s' 64oit &it des bomes 
desquelles Ton ne vonloit jamais sortiri. J^allai 
toutefois tr^s loin et longtempe, ctur je ne fus 
arrSte dans ma course que par son manage, qui 
ne se fit qu'un peu apres la mort da &u roL 
Elle se mit dans la devotion ; elle me pr^cha, 
je lui rendis des portraits, des lettres^ et des 
cheveux ; je demeurai son seffviteury et je fus 
assez heureux pour lui en donner de bonnes 
marques dans les suites de la guerve civile.* 

He He He 3|& Madame de la Yergne, m^re 
de Madame de la Fayette, et qui ayuit ^p<Mise 

* Mem. du Cardinal de Retz, vol. I. p. 33-4. (Collectioa 
Nodier.) 
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en secondes iMces le Cberaliefr dei Sevign^, 
logeoit o4 kge preseatemewC madame aa filjie. 
Cette Madhmav de la Vergiin' etoit hoomete 
femme dans le fond, maia int^ressde au dernier 
point, et pke suaeeptible de vanit^ poor toutea 
aoctes dfintrigues sane exeeption, que femme 
qne j*ai jamaia connue; Gelle dans laquelle je 
Itti propoeai ce joar-la de me readre de bona 
offices ^it de natave ii effaroucher une prude. 
J'assaisonnai mon diacoors de tamt de proteata^ 
tions de bonnes intentions et d'honn^tetesy q^'il 
ne fnt pas vebut^ : mais aussi ne f at-il re^u 
que sous les promesses solonnelles que je fis de 
ne pretendre; jamais qu'elle ^tendit les services 
que je lui demondais au-delft de ceux que Ton 
peut rendre en cooscieiicey pour procurer une 
bonne, chaste, puro et sainte amiti& Je 
m'engageu & taut ce qa^ow voulut. On prit 
mes paroles pouir bonnes, et Ton se sut mdme- 
tres bon gre; d'avoir trouve une occasion' toute 
propre a vompre dana la suite le oommeice que 
j'aYois ayec Mademoiselle de PKHnereux, que 
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I'on ne croyoit pas si innooent. Celui dans 
lequel je demandai que Ton me servit, ne devoit 
etre que tout spirituel et tout ang^iique ; car 
c'^toit celui de Mademoiselle de la Loupe, que 
Yous avez vue depuis sous le nom de Madame 
d'Olonne. EUe m'avoit fort plu quelques jours 
auparavant, dans une petite assemblee qui 
s'^toit faite dans le cabinet de madame ; elle 
etoit jolie, elle etoit belle, elle €toit pr^cieuse 
par son air et par sa modestie. * * * 

L'attachement que M. le Chevalier de Sevigne 
avoit pour moi, I'habitude que j'avois dans sa 
maison, et ce que je savois (de I'adresse) de sa 
femme, contribuerent beaucoup a mes esp^ 
ranees. Elles se trouverent fort vaines par 
r^venement ; car bien que I'on ne m'arracb&t 
pas les yeux ; bien que I'on ne m'etouffitt pas a 
force de m'interdire les soupirs ; bien que je 
m'aper^iisse a de certains airs que Ton n'etoit 
pas fllche de voir la pourpre soumise, toute 
arjnee et toute ^clatante qu'elle etoit, I'on se 
tint toujours sur un pied de severite, otl plutot 
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de modestie, qui me lia la langue, quo! qu'elle 
(tt assez libertine. Cette histoiiette, comme 
▼ous Yoyez^ n'eet pas trop & Phonneur de ma 
galanteiie."* 

* * * Madame de Carignan disoit un 
jour devant la reine que j'etois fort laid, et 
c'etoit peut-Stre I'unique fois de sa vie oil elle 
n'avoit pas menti. La reine lui repondit : " II 
a les dents fort belles, et un homme n'est jamais 
laid avec cela." Madame de Chevreuse ayant 
su ce discours par Madame de Lesdiguieres, a 
qui Madame de Niesle Tavoit rapport^, se res- 
souvint de ce qu'elle avoit oui dire a la reine 
en beaucoup d' occasions^ que la seule beaute 
des hommes etoit les dents, parce que c'6toit 
I'unique qui fftt d'usage. ** Essayons," me 
dit-elle, un soir que je me promenois avec elle 
dans le jardin de I'bdtel de Chevreuse, ^' si 
vous voulez bien jouer votre personnage, je ne 
d^sespere de rien. Faites seulement le rSveur 
quand vous £tes aupres de la reine ; regardez 

♦ Mem- de Cardinal de Retz, vol. II., p. 139-40. 
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contiDmellement see mams; pestez contve la 
oardinal (Mazarin) ; laissez-moi faire da reste.*' 
Nous coacert&neB le d^^tail et nous le jooftmes^ 
juste comme nous Tavions concert^ Je d6- 
mandai deux oil trois audiences secrdtes de 
suite a la reine, ^ propos de rien* Je ne 
fournos dans ces audiences a la conversation 
que ce qui j itait bon pour I'obliger a chercher 
le sujet poor lequel je lea avois demandees. Je 
suivis de point en point les avis de Madame de 
Cheyreuse; je poussai Tinquietude et Fern* 
portement centre le cardinal jusqu' & I'extrava- 
gance. La reine, qui etoit naturellement tr^ 
coquette, entendoit. les airs. Elle en parknt a 
Madame, de Cheyreuse qui fit la surprise et 
r^tonnee ; mab qui ne la fit qu' autant qu'il le 
fallut pour nuenx jouer son jeu, en fidsant 
semblant derevenir de lein, et de faire, st cause 
de ce que la reine hii en disoit, une reflexion d^ 
l^quelle elle n'auroit jamais pens^ sans cela, 
sur ce qu'elle avoit remarque en arriTant a. 
Paris de mes emportements centre le cardinal. 
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*' II e0t vnif madame^" disoil-^Qlle 4 la reioe, 
^* qui| Voire Majesty Hie &it ressouvenir de 
certflines ciroonstanoes qui se v^fiport&nt assez 
k oe que vous me dites, Le coadjatear me 
parloit des joum^e^ eatidres de toute la vie 
pass^e de Votre Majesty avec one curioai'te 
qui me surprenoit, parce qu'il entroit mSme 
dans le- detail de mille choses qui n'avoient 
aucum ri^port au temps present ; ces con- 
versations ^toient les plus deuces du monde 
taut qu'il ne s'agissoit que de tous. II 
n'etoit plus le mSme homme s'il arriToit que 
Fon Bom«ii^ par hasard le nom de M. le Car- 
dinal; il disoit mdme des ijages de Votre 
Majeste, et puis tout d'ua coup il se radbu- 
cissoit, maid jamais pour M. le CavdhidL Mait. 
a propoB) il faut que je rappelle dans ma 
m^moire la manie qui lui monta un jour i la 
tSte centre feu Buckingliam : je ae m'en res- 
souvieoe pas pr^cisiment, il ne pouvoit souffidr 
que je disse qu'il 6toit fort honnete hommew 
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Ce qui m'a toujonrs empecb^ de faire reflexion 
sar mille et mille ohoses de cette nature, que je 
vois d'une voe, est rattachement qu'il a pour 
ma fille ; ce n'est pas que dans le fond cet at- 
tachement soit si grand que I'on croit Je 
Youdrois bien que la pauvre creature n'en eiit 
pas plus pour lui qu'il en a pour elle. Sur le 
tout, je ne me puis imaginer, madame, que le 
coadjuteur soit assez fou pour se mettre cette 
vision dans sa fantaisie. 

Yoil^ I'une des conversations de Madame de 
Chevreuse avec la reine; il y en eut vingt oii 
trente de cette nature, dans lesquelles il se 
trouva d, la fin que la reine persuada k Madame 
de Chevreuse que j'etois assez fou pour m*Stre 
mis cette vision dans I'esprit, et dans lesquelles 
pareillement Madame de Chevreuse persuada k 
la reine que je I'y avois effectivement beaucoup 
plus fortement qu'elle ne Favoit cru d'abord 
elle-mSme. Je ne revins de celui-ci que par 
des reprises, qui en marquant un profond 
respect pour elle, marquoit tonjours du chagrin 
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et quelquefois de remportement centre M. le 
Cardinal.* 



Here, then^ we find three passages in the life 
of M. de "RetZf each of which furnishes an oc- 
casion suitable to the production of this erratic 
essay. 1 do not stay to analyse them, for I 
think the candid reader will allow that there 
needs no forced construction of the character 
of the man, or of the circumstances in which 
he was placed, to justify our considering him 
as a possible author of the treatise in question. 
It might hare been a jeu cTesprit for the delec- 
tation of Mademoiselle de Yenddme, or of 
Mademoiselle de la Loupe ; it might equally 
have been one of the instruments in that 
piperie^ concerted between Madame de 
Chevreuse and himself, to mystify and ensnare 
the queen. The style, too, bears a strong re- 

* Mem. da Cardinal de Retz, yol. IL, p. 71-2-3. 
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semblance to that of the cardinal-archbiabopy 
every page of whose memoirs sparkles with wit 
and epigrammatic turns. But do I therefore 
conclude that he was the author of this dis- 
course ? Not at all : I would merely instance 
one man, amongst manj, as capable and more 
likely to have written it than he to whom it is 
ascribed by M. Cousin. ^' But. the manuscript 
itself," it may be said, *^ bears us out in the 
supposition that Pascal was its author; — On 
Tattrihue h M. Pascal^ True ; but cam any- 
thing be more vague? M. Cousin himself 
seems to have felt and shrunk from this diffi- 
culty. He entitles his discovery a fragment 
inedit de Pascal^ and cites the manuscript as his 
authority, with this sUfff^ variation — On Fat" 
tribtee a M. Pascal WRy, the diflference is as 
(Tvettt as between gold and gilt copper. Instead 
of removing this stumbling block, he leaps 
over it ; but there it remains, a stumbling- 
block still, to those who travel on the same road 
with him. 
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On the whole, then, I can see no sufficient 
proofs to convict Pascal of being the author of 
this treatise. Evidence more conclusive must 
be adduced, before I, for one, can consent that 
a man whom I respect and admire shall be 
degraded from his pedestal. Until this is the 
case, I shall continue to cherish the opinion 
that it is attributed to Pascal, with as little 
justice, as any respect for good men, or reve- 
rence for morality and religion that may linger 
around Young Franccy can be ascribed to M. 
Cousin's ministry of Public Instruction. 



»•■ ■■>. 
-♦ • 



CHAPTER XVIL 



A HINT PROM RABELAIS. 



Pantagruel, in passing through the gallery, 
on his way to bed, lighted upon Panurge, who 
sat in a brown study, with his head vibrating 
like the pendulum of a clock. 

'* By my faith," he said, ** you put me in 
mind of a mouse caught in a platter of pitch, 
who, the more she struggles to free herself, the 
deeper she puts her foot in it. You, in like 
manner, making vain efforts to escape from the 
stagnant pool of perplexity, do only flounder 
into fresh mire. I know but one remedy that 
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may avail you, which is this : — there is an old 
proverb which says that a fool may sometimes 
hit the clout when the wise man shoots wide of 
the mark. Since the wisdom of sages has pro* 
fitted you so little^ take counsel of some fool ; 
it may be that in so doing, you will disentangle 
this raveUed skein of pros and cons." 

" It will not be irrelevant to the matter in 
hand to remind you of what lo. Andre, in 
writing on the canon of a certain papal bull, 
addressed to the mayor and citizens of Boch- 
elle;— and after him, Panorme, on the same 
canon ; — of what Barbatias, in his Pandects, 
and more recently, Jason, in his Conseils—Te- 
port concerning Seigni Joan, a celebrated jester 
of Paris, great-grandfather of Caillette. The 
case is as follows: — 

*' At Paris, in the quarter of the petit Chafe- 
let, a chiffonier, seated in front of a cook's shop, 
was making his humble meal upon dry bread, 
amidst the fumes of roasted joints and savoury 
stewsj and his crust, thus seasoned, seemed 
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unusually well-flavourod. The cook allowed 
him to proceed without remonstranee. At 
length, when the last mouthful was swallowed, 
he took the poor chiffonier by the collar, and 
demanded payment for the fumes of his viaiidB. 
The chiffonier remonstrated that he had in no 
wise spoilt his cookery, or invaded his property, 
consequently, that he owed him nothing. He 
pleaded in addition, that the fumes in dispute 
evaporated outwards, and were necessarily dissi- 
pated ; that it was a thing unheard of in Paris, 
to sell steams, whether of roast or stewed, in 
the street. 

^^ The cook replied, that he was not aware 
that he was bound to pamper the gluttony of 
chiffoniers with the savour of his meats, and 
swore that, in default of payment, he would 
detain his basket. The chiffonier caught up 
his iron-spiked staff, and stood on the defensive. 

^' The altercation grew warm, and words 
ran high. A crowd of idlers, always ready to 
cpUect in the streets of Paris, gathered around 
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the dispatants. At this crisis, Seigni Joan, 
the jester, a Paridan citizen, chanced to pass 
that way. The cook no sooner caught sight of 
him than he said, ^ Art thoa willing, base 
chiffonier^ to accept the arbitration of worthy 
Master Seigni Joan on this our difference ?' 
^ Yes, by the Sambreguoy, I desire no better 
umpire,' replied he. 

'' Upon this, Seigni Joan, after hearing the 
arguments both of appellant and defendant, 
ordered the chiffonier to pay into court any 
piece he might possess of the current coin of 
the realm. The defendant produced from his 
pouch a taumois Philippus, Seigni Joan took 
the money, and rested it on his left shoulder, 
to assure himself that it was of full weight ; he 
nezt rung it on the palm of his left hand, to 
test the purity of the coin ; and then stuck it 
against the ball of his right eye, to scrutinize 
the image and superscription. As he went 
through these formalities, profound . silence 
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reigned throughout the curious crowd; the 
cook wore a confident air, the chiffonier looked 
crest-fallen. At last he rung it soundly upon 
the cook's counter. 

^^ And now, with all the dignity of a judge^ 
holding his bauble in his hand, as though it 
were a mace, and, settling his fool's cap firmly 
on his head, after clearing his throat twice or 
thrice, he delivered judgment in a distinct and 
impressive manner : — 

'' ^ The court is of opinion that the chiffonier^ 
who ate his bread amidst the fumes of the 
cook's shop, has amply repaid the cook with the 
sound of his money. The said court decrees 
that the application be dismissed, without costs, 
for the reasons above shown.' " 

This judgment of the Parisian jester ap- 
peared so equitable, nay, admirable, to the 
doctors whom I have cited, that they greatly 
doubted whether, had the case been tried before 
the parliament of the aforesaid city, or in the 
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Bota at Boine» or even before the Areopagiteai 
of Athens, any of these tribunals could have 
given sentence more clear or satisfactory. 

Debaao del sayal hay al^ says the Spanish 
proverb ; or, in other words, a fool's bells will 
sometimes ring a trae change. 

We have, at length, arrived at the termina- 
tion of a nine nights' debate in parliament, and 
much good eloquence has been expended in 
in vain, so far as the division is conccimed, on 
the hacknied topic of the wrongs of Ireland, 
uid especially that monster grievance, the Pro- 
testant Church established in that kingdom. 
The dominant party listens with folded arms, 
and replies contemptuously, ^^ JTentendZj et me 
semblez bans topicqueurs^ tt affects a votre cause. 
Mais preschez etpatrotinez ^icyhla Pentecouste, 
eai^n vous serez ebahi comment rien ne nCaurez 
persuad^n^ What effect may be produced in 
Ireland by the debate, remains, however, to be 
seen. The poor, intemperate Irish are natur- 
ally vexed that they cannot at once conquer 

M 
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with their shillelah what the canny Soots have 
won with their good broad-eworda* Bat maille 
it, maUk est f aid Vaubergeouy and happy are they 
that they can work out their deliverance with 
security to life and limb. Could they but 
reflect how different a straggle appears whilst 
it is in progress, from its aspect two centuries 
after it has been brought to a successful issue^ 
how enviable would they deem their state in 
comparison with that of the Covenanters of old. 
There is no Claverhouse, now-a-days, to hunt 
and shoot them down like wild beasts, no Lau- 
derdale, to crush their joints with boots and 
thumbscrews. A soldier, in this enlightened, 
nineteenth century, is but a citizen with arms 
in his hands. His trade is no longer butchery 
of men striving to maintain their rights, but 
repression of illegal violence, and of unconsti- 
tutional revenge for real or imaginary wrongs. 

** Revenge," says Lord Bacon, " is a kind of 
wild justice, which the more man's nature 
runs to, the more ought law to root it out ; 
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for, as for the first wrong, it doth but offend 
the law, but the revenge of that wrong put- 
teth the law out of office. The most tolerable 
sort of revenge," he allows in the sequel, '^ is 
for those wrongs which there is no law to re- 
medy ; but, then, let a man take heed the re- 
venge be such as there is no law to punish, 
else a man's enemy is still beforehand, and it 
it is two for one." 

But to return from this digression to m^^ 
anecdote, which, like every variety of the apo- 
logue genus, is the shadow of a truth kept out 
of sight. It is narrated in Rabelais' best style 
to which it is impossible to do justice in trans- 
lation. For the information of any who may 
be curious to read it in the original, let me 
state that it occurs in the thirty-seventh chapter 
of the third book of the lives of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel. 

The application of this fable to the relative 
condition of the two churches in Ireland is so 
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obvious as to require but few words of ex|llA'> 
nation. 

The odour of sanctity which evaporates out- 
wards, and is necessarily dissipated in its escape 
through the apertures of a Protestant church, 
is rated at very different value by the respec- 
tive professors of the two creeds, which divide 
Ireland between them. 

The oppressed Boman Catholic worships 
God after his own fashion, under the ministry 
of his own priest, whilst a sinecure church 
levies the tithe of all his produce, in considera- 
tion of the benefits accruing to him from placing 
within his reach a doctrine, which it truly 
states to be pure and apostolical, but which his 
faith holds to be heretical and damnable. 

Nor is this all : he feels that his sect is pro- 
scribed, and his race enslaved: the religion 
which he professes is tolerated, it is true, and 
his civil disabilities are, professedly, removed ; 
but no ray of comfort from the government 
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titider which he lives cheers him on his way, 
few traits of individaal benevolence visit him, 
^^ but only, in the haggard darkness, like two 
spectres, Fear and Indignation." The possessor 
of the land his labour cultivates is an absentee,* 
whose agent grinds the face of the poor, in 
(Mrder that he may remit largely to his employer, 
and line his own pocket at the same time. 
From all these wrongs, consequent upon 
centuries of universally-acknowledged mis- 
government, have arisen Catholic associations, 
O'Connell rent, monster meetings, and, worst 
of aU, Bepeal societies. Where is it all to 
end? 

^' The time is past," saps the Southern 
Patriot^ ^^ when the sacrifice of the Church 
would be a sufficiently costly bribe to tempt 
the people to the abandonment of repeal 
Bather than relinquish the attempt to re-estab- 
lish the independence of their country, they 

* The Absentee (or Absent T) see Conundrum at the end 
of Chapter V. 
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would endare the insult of its continuance, and 
wait till the power to crush her belonged to 
them as a free people." 

That the le^lature of the united kingdom 
will ever consent to a repeal of the Union, is 
an idea which no man in his senses can for a 
moment entertain. Independently of the ex- 
press declaration of ministers, this measure 
would so manifestly diminish the power and 
weaken the security of England, that no parlia- 
ment, under whatever influences elected, could 
be brought to adopt so suicidal a sacrifice ; to 
cause a flaw in one of the brightest jewels of 
the British crown, that would rob it of half 
its value. 

On the other hand, the sense of injuiy and 
oppression is working fearfully in the minds of 
the Catholic population on the other side of 
St. George's Channel, and the government, let 
us hope, will endeavour, by a course of policy 
combining justice with conciliation, to avert 
the threatened, forcible dismemberment of the 
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empire, and to dissipate the evil humours which 
are corrupting the whole social body in the 
sister isle. Otherwise, it is to be feared, 
^^ Ne is habitus animorum fiat, ut hoc pressimum 
facinus nonnulli audeant, plures velint, omnes 
patiantur," even to the hired citizen with 
musket on his shoulder. 

If it is sufficient, in order to their justification 
to allege the prescription of two hundred and 
fifty years, no grievance will ever be removed, 
no unjust enactment ever be reversed: they 
will continue '' tant que le ventre ira devant et 

le se asseoira le premier/' All this might 

be so, ^^ if time stood still; which contrariwise, 
movetfa so around, that a froward refention of 
custom is as turbulent a thing as an innovation ; 
and they that reverence too much old times are 
but a l^corn to the new." 



CHAPTER XVra. 



ODDS AND ENDS. 



Lliomme est vain aatweUement. N91U ne 
ooQB oontentois pas de la Tie que nous avons 
en nous et en notre 6fere : noos yonlona viyre 
dans I'ide^ des antres, d'une vie imaginaire ; et 
nous nous effor9ons pour cela de parattre. 
Nous travaillons incessamment & conserve et & 
embellir cet @tre imaginaire, et nous n^ligeona 
la veritable ; si nous avons, ou la tranquillity, 
ou la g^n^rosit^ ou la fidflit^, nous nous em- 
pressons de le faire savoir, afin d'attacher cess^ 
Tertus a cet £tre d'imagination : nous les d6- 
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tacheriona plutdt de nous pour les 7 joindre, 
et nous seriooB volontiers poltrons, pour ac- 
qu^rir la reputation d'dtre vaillants. 

Mais il quel litre rhomme veut-il qu'on 
s'occupe Sana cesae de lui ? De quoi peut-il 
s'euorgudllir ? d'^ever ou d'abaiaser lea em- 
pires ? Cromwdl allait ravager toute la Chre- 
tiente : la famille royale ^tait perdue, et la 
rieune i jamaia puiaaante, aana un petit grain 
de aaUe qui ae mit dans aon ur^tre : Borne 
mSme allait trembler aoua lui ; mais oe petit 
gravier, qui n'^tait rien ailleura, mis Sl cet 
endroity le voila mort, sa famille abaisa^e, et le 
roi r^tablL 

De connaitre lea.fondementa de la justice ? 
il lea ignore. On ne yoit preaque rien de juste 
ou dlnjuste qui ne change de quality en 
cbangeant de dimat. Troia degr^a d'eleva- 
tion du p61e renversent toute la jurisprudence: 
un m^ridien decide de la T^rit^ ; ou peu d' 
ann^ea de la poaaeasion : lea lois fondementales 
<^hangent ; le droit a ses epoquea. Plaisante 
M 5 
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justice, qn'tine riviere on une montagne 
borne ! Y^rit^ au-de^a de Pyr^n^es, erreur 
au-dela. 

De la force de son esprit ? L'espril du 
plus grand bomme du monde n'est pas si ind^ 
pendent, qu'il ne soit sujet a ^tre trouble par 
le moindre tintamarre qui se fait autour de lui. 
n ne faut 'pas le bruit d'une canon pour em- 
p^cher ses pens^es : il ne faut que le bruit 
.d'une girouette ou d'une poulie. Ne vous 
etonnez pas, s'il ne raisonne pas bien a present^ 
une mouche bourdonne a ses oreilles : e'en est 
assez pour le rendre incapable de bon conseil. 
Si vous voulez qu'il puisse trouver la verity, 
chassez cet animal qui tient sa ndson en echec, 
et trouble CQtte puissante intelligence qui gou- 
verne les villes et les royaumes. 

De I'empire qu'il a sur ses sens et sur son 
imagination ? il en est au contndre I'esclave ; 
sa raison est continuellement seduite et en- 
trainee par les objets exterieurs. Nos magis- 
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trats ont bito connu oe myst^re : leurs robes 
rouges, leurs bermines, dont ils B'emnillottment 
en chats fourres, les palais oil ils jugent, les 
fleurs de lys ; tout cet appareil auguste etait 
necessaire. Si les mddecins n'avaient des 
soutanes et des mules, et que les docteurs 
n'eussent des bonnets quarres, et des robes trop 
amples de quatre parties, jamais ils n'auraient 
dap6 le monde qui ne. pent resistor a cette 
montre auth^ntique. Les seuls gens de guerre 
ne se sont pas deguisds de la sorte, parce qu'en 
effet leur [part est plus essentielle : ils s'etab- 
lissent par la force, les autres, par des 
grimaces. C'est ainsi que nos rois n'ont pas 
recherche ces d^uisements : ils ne se sont pas 
masques dliabits extraordinaires pour paraitre 
tels ; mais ils se font accompagner de gardes 
et de hallebardes, ces trognes armees, qui 
n'ont de mains et de force que pour eux : les 
trompettes et les tambours, qui marchent au- 
devant, et ces legions qui les environnent, 
font trembler les plus fermes : ils n'ont pas 
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rhabit seoleinent, ils ont la force. H fandxait 

aroir une laison bien ^pur6e, poar r^garder 
comme an autre homme le grandHseigneur 
environn^ dans son superbe s^rail de quarante 
mille janisaaureB* 

Pascal. 



pboonostication pantaabueline.t 

Chapitbe Pbemieb. 
Du gowemement et seigneur de ceste annSe, 

Quelque chose que tous disent ces folz 
astrologues de Louain, de Numberg, de 
Tubinge, et de Lyon, ne croyez que ceste 
ann^e y ait aultre gouvemeur de Funiversal 
monde que Dieu le cr^teur ; lequel par sa 

t Rabelais thus defines the nature of Pantagruetism ; c'est 
one certaine gayet^ d'espiit oonficte en mespiis des choses fox- 
tvit^. New Prologue to Book IV. 
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divine paroUe tout regist et modere, par la* 
quelle sont toutes choses en leur nature et 
propri^t^ et condition, et sans la maintenanoe 
et gouvemment duquel toutes choses seroyent 
en ung moment r^uictes k n&mt, comme de 
neant elles ont este produictes en leur estre. 
Car de lui vient, en lui est, et par lui se parfaict 
tout estre et tout bien, toute vie et mouve- 
ment ; comme diet monseigneur Sainct Paul, 
Rom. XL Doncques le gouvemeur de ceste 
ann^ et toutes aultres, selon notre veridicque 
resolution, sera Dieu tout puissant. Et ne 
aura Saturne, ne Mars, ne Juppiter, n'aultre 
planete, certes non* les anges, ny les saicntz, 
ny les hommes, ny les diables, vertus, efficace,t 
puissance, ne influence aulcune, si Dieu de 
son bon pldisir ne leur donne. Comme diet 
Avicenne que les causes secondes n'ont in- 
fluence ne action aulcune, si la cause pre- 
miere n'y . influe : dict-il pas vray , le petit 
bon hommet ? combien qu'ailleurs il ait rauass^ 
oultre mesure. 

* AbiAf, ny oertes. | f Efficactt^ 
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Chafitbe IL 
Des eccHpses de ceste annee, 

Ceste ann^ seront tant d^eoclipses du soleil 
et de la lane^ (l^^ j'ay paour (et non a tort) 
que no8 bourses en pastiroht inanitiou, et uos 
sens purturbation. Satume sera retrograde, 
Venus directe, Meroure inconstant et ung tas 
d'autres plan^tes n' iront pas a notrecommande- 
ment* 

Pont, pour ceste anne^, les esoabelles mon- 
teront sur les bancz, les broches sur les lan- 
diers, et les bonnetz sur les chapeaulx : les 
pulces seront noires pour la plus grande part ; 
le lard fuyra les pois en quaresme ; les ventre 
ira deuant, le cul se asseoira le premier, Ton ne 
pourra trouver la febue au gasteau des roys. 
Ton ne rencontrer point Fasa au fluX)§ le dez 



X In alchem the sun ngnifies gold, and the moov nlver. 
§ A game of cards. 
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ne ira point & soabhait quoyqu'on le flatte, et 
ne vienditi soauent la ohance qu'on d^mande. 
Les bestes parkront en ditiera Uettx. Quares- 
mepr£nant gaignera son proces, Tune partie da 
monde se desgnisera pour tromper Taultre, et 
courront parmy les rues comme folz et hors de 
sens. Si Dieu ne nous ajde, nous aurons 
prou d'affaires : mais, au contrepoinct,* s'il est 
pour nous, rien ne nous pourra nuyre, comme 
diet le celeste astrologue : Si Deus pro nobis, 
quis contra nos ? Ma foy, nemo Domine : — car 
il est trop bon est trop puissant. 



Chafitre III. 

Des nuzladies de ceste annee, 

Ceste annee les auengles ne veront que 
bien pen, les sourdz oyront assez mal, les mutz 
ne parleront gueres, les riches se porteront ung 

* Au oontraire. 
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peu mieulx que les paaures^ et lea sains 
que les nuJades. Plasieors moutonsy benfz, 
pouroeanlz, OTSons, pouletz et canars, mour- 
ront : et ne sera si oraelle mortality entre les 
dnges et dromadaires. Yieillesse sera inctira 
ble ceste nsmie & cause des annees pass^es. 
Ceulz qui seront pleuretiques auront grand 
mal au coust€ ; le mal des yeulx sera fort con- 
traire ft la veue ; et regnera quasi universelle- 
ment une maladie bien horrible et redoubtable* 
maligne, pemerse, espouuentable et mal 
plaisante, laquelle rendra le monde bien es- 
tonn^ et dont plusieurs ne 89auront de quel 
boys faire fleshes, et bien souvent composeront 
en rauasserie, syllogisans en la pierre philoso- 
phale, et es aureilles de Midas. Je tremble de 
paour, quand j*y pense : car je vous dy qu'elle 
sera 6pid^miale, et I'appeU^ Auerroys, VIL Col- 
Hget, Faulte d'argent. 
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ChAPITRB IV. 
DbS FBmTZ BT BIEN8 CBOiaSANS DB TBBtt& 

Jb trouue par les oaloulz de Albumasari on 
liuvre de la grande Gonjanetion, et ailleurs, 
que ceste aiin£e sera bien fertUe auecque plants 
de tous biens k ceolx qui auront de quoy* 
Mids le hobeloD de Ficardie ondndra quelque 
peu la froidure, I'anoine fera grand bien es 
cheuaulxy il ne aera gueres plus de lard que de 
pourceulx, & cause de Pisces ascendant. Mer- 
cure menasse quelque peu le persil: mab, ce 
nonobstant, il sera & prix raisonnable. Le 
sousil et I'ancolie croistront plus que de cos- 
tume, auccques abundance de poyres d'angoisses. 
De bledz, de vins, de fruictages et legumaiges 
on n'en veid oncques tant, si les soubhaytz dea 
paoures gens sent onyz. 



Chapitrb v. 

Des quatre saisons de Vannee, Et premiere^ 
ment du prmUmps, 

En tottte ceste ann^ ne sera qu'une Lune^ 
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encores ne Bera die poiDCt nonuelle ; tous en 
catea bien marrys, vons anltres qui ne crojez 
mie ea Dieu, qui pers^utez sa saincte et diu- 
ine paroUe, ensemble ceulx qui la maintiennent. 
Mais allez vons pendre : ia ne sera aultre Lune 
que oelle laquelle, Dieu cr€a au commencement 
dn monde, et laquelle par I'effect de sa dicta 
sacre paroUe^ ha est^ establie au firmament 
pour luyre, et guider les humains de nuyct. 
Ma Dia, ie ne veulx par ce inferer que elle ne 
monstre & la terre et gens . terrestres diminu- 
tion ou accroissement de sa clarte, sdon qu'elle 
approcbera ou s'esloignera du soleil. Car, 
pourquoy? Pour autant que, Sec Et plus 
pour elle ne priez que Dieu la guarde des loups 
car ilz ne y toucheront de cest an, ie vous 
affie. A propos : yous voyrrez ceste saison k 
moitie plus de fleurs que en toutes les troys 
aultres. Et ne sera repute fol cil qui en ce 
temps fera sa prouision d'argent, mieulz que 
les arancs toute I'annee. De mon temps, Ton 
comptoit ver^ quand Ie soleil entroit on premier 



-■1 
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degr^ d' Aries. Si maintenant on le compte 
aultrement, ie passe condemnation. 



ChAPITRE VI. 



De Teste 



En este ie ne sfays quel temps ny quel vent 
courra, mais ie scay bien qu'il doibt faire chauld 
et regner vent marin.^ Toutesfoys, si aul- 
trement arriue, pourtant ne fauldra renier 
Dieu. Car il est plus saige que nous, et sgayt 
trop mieulx ce que nous est necessaire que nous 
mesmes, ie vous en asseure sus mon honneur, 
quoy qu'en ait diet Haly et ces suppoustz. 
Beau fera se tenir ioyenx et boyre frays, com- 
bien qu'aulcuns ayent diet qu'il n'est chose 
plus contraire i la soif. Je le croy. Aussi, 
contraria contrariis curantur. 



South wind. 
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ChAPITBE VII. 

De Pauttmine. 

En automne Yon vendengera, ou deaant on 
•pr^ : il m'est toilt xmg, pooroeu qu'ayons da 
pbtf i suffisance. Ceolx et celles qai ont 
vou^ de ieuBoer iosqaes a ce que les estoilles 
soyent au del, & heuro presente peuuent biea 
repaiatre, par mon octroy et dispense. Encores 
ont il2 beancoup tard€: car elles 7 sent, 
daaant seize mille et ne sgay quantz ioars, ie 
Tons dy, bien attach^es. Et n'esperez d'ore?- 
naoant prendre les alonettes ila cheute da 
del : car il ne tombera de vostre cage, sus mon 
hokinearr 



Chapitre vm. 

De Thyuer. 
En hyuer, selon mon petit entendement, ne 

t Wine. 



H 
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fleront Baiges ceulz qui vendront leur pellioee 
et foumires pour achapter du boys. Et ainsi 
ne faisoyent les antiques, comme tesmoigne 
Auebzouar. S'il pleut, ne vous en melancbo- 
liez, tant moins aurez yous de pouldre par 
chemin. Tenez vous chauldement. Be- 
doubtez le catarrhes. Beuuez du meilleur^ 
attendens que I'aultre amendera. 

Babblais. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



LES ILLUSTRES FOURREAUX 



The Charivari is always witty, but sometimes) 
perhaps — more witty than wise — ^inclined to 
sacrifice a good principle to a bon mot The 
sobriquet which it has applied to Marshal Soult 
is one of the instances to which I allude. The 
satire it is intended to convey, reacts upon its 
author, inasmuch as the term, perfectly appli- 
cable as it is, redounds to the credit of the as- 
sailed, and gives one but a low opinion of the 
good sense of the assailant. The squib, after 
all, is but a squib, and we need hardly call out 
the fire-engines to extinguish so small a thing. 
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but it famishes a good argument for a chapter 
on peace and war, and as such it is pressed into 
the service. 

It must haye been a gratifying sight to wit- 
ness the meeting of the two most illustrious 
Fourreaux in Europe, at the time of the 
Queen's coronation. To see Soult and Wel- 
lington, who had last met in one of the most 
bloody and obstinately contested battles of 
modern times, exchanging friendly greetings, 
and, seated at the same board, as host and 
guest, pledging each other in convivial bum- 
pers. With how much greater delight does 
the imagination dwell on such a scene as this, 
than on the so-called glorious fields of Water- 
loo or Toulouse ! There men, created in the 
image of their Maker, were slain by thousands, 
generals by scores : whole regiments were 
mowed down by grape and round shot ; heaps 
of dead and wounded served as ramparts to the 
combatants on either side ; artillery, cavalry, 
rattled, gaUopped over a bed of human car- 
casses, and the thunder of a hundred pieces 
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of cannon pealed nninterraptedlj over the 
soene of slaughter. Here, meui foolishly mis- 
named natural foes, have laid aside their enmi- 
ties : instead of ^' drawing the sword and 
throwing away the scabbard,'' they have un- 
bnckled and pnt o£f their arms ; have clasped 
their hands in token of amity and good-will ; 
ani, as they raise their glasses to their lips, 
wish happiness and prosperity each to 
the other's father-land. Honour to the 
brave who have done their duty in War ; but 
double honour to the wise-as-brave, who, for a 
quarter of a century, have secured to us the 
blessings of Peace I 

^^ Human wisdom has been manifested in 
nothing more conspicuously than in civil in- 
stitutions for repressing war, retaliation, and 
passionate resort to force, among the citizens 
of the same state. But here it has stopped. 
Government, which is ever at work to restrain 
the citizen at home, oflen lets him loose, and 
arms him with fire and sword against other 
communities, sends out hosts for desolation 
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and slaughter ; and concentrates the whole 
energies of a people in the work of spreading 
misery and death. Oovemment, the peace- 
officer at home, breathes war abroad, organises 
it into science, reduces it into a system, makes 
it a trade, and applauds it as if it were the 
most honourable work of nations. Strange, 
that the wisdom which has so successfully 
put down the wars of individuals, has neyer 
been inspired and emboldened to engage in the 
task of bringing to an end the more gigantic 
crimes and miseries of public war ! But this 
universal pacification, until of late, has hardly 
been thought of ; and in reading history we 
are almost tempted to believe, that the chief 
end of government in promoting internal 
quiet, has been to accumulate greater resources 
for foreign hostilities. Bloodshed is the staple 
of history ; and men have been butchered and 
countries ravaged, as if the human frame had 
been constructed with suoh exquisite skill only 

N 
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to be mangled, and tKe '^rth* covered with 
fertiMty only' to attract the'fipoiler." 

Wcf^e any proof waiting to sKdw how incon- 
sistent is the spirit' bf the age — this extolled 
nStietdenth century — with the true spirit of 
civiliisation/ it might be' found in the stars 
and ribbbns of military kitiighthood, which are 
heM to be the most' hotiourable badges a sub- 
ject'Can earn^ or a' bovferelgii bestow. The 
triiiniphs of iriihd are 80 » lightly esteeiiied in 
comparisoii with the'triliitiphd of physical force, 
that civic knighthbdd'has come to bi' regarded 
rather 'in the light of a disgi^ace than of an 
honour. Sdw poor a figure does a James Watt 
ori,nTsatnbert Brdnel tint by the side of a Snight 
Grand Cross of the Bath 1 tad y6t td which of 
the two is the human race the ntost beholden ? 
which of the two has achieved the most durable 
at once, and most original victory ? Another 
than Nelson might have gained the battle of 
Trafalgar, another than Wellington that of 
Waterloo, but to Watt alone was it given to 
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discover tixe steam-engine, to Brunei alone to 
conceive the possibility of crossing the Thames 
ait London by a subterranean passage. And 
yet, whilst we daily reap the benefits con- 
ferred upon us by these men and others, who 
have cultivated the arts of peace and useful 
industry, we reserve bur chief applause and ad- 
miration^^ungratefiil that we are— for the for- 
tunate soldier who has presided over the bloody 
butchery of a battle-field, destroyed cities, car- 
ried desolation into fruitful fields; who has 

« ■ 

scourged whole provinces with famine and with 
the sword ; and changed thousands of happy 
families into mournful groups of wudow 2s and 
orphans. Our Christianity is strongly leavened 
with the old Paganism of oiir Teutonic ances- 
tors ; " oiie of the chief articles of whose creed 
it was, that a minh dying oh the field of battle, 

" » • • 

was transported at once to the hall of their 
god Odin, a terrible paradise, there, to quaff 
for ever delicious draughts from the skulls of 
his enemies." We have had a better Evangel 

N 3 
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preached to ns, but for any practical effect it 
has produced within us, the message might as 
well have remained untold. We no longer 
look to this terrible paradise^ it is true, as the 
crowning reward of a career as terrible; but 
we act as though the only path to glory lay 
through the horrors of war ; as though science, 
philosophy, piety, philanthropy, were but pale, 
ineffectual lights beside the baneful glare of 
military exploits. 

*' Language is called the garment of thought : 
however, it should rather be, language is the 
flesh-garment, the body of thought I said 
that imagination wove this flesh-garment s and 
does she not ? Metaphors are her stuffs ; ex- 
amine language ; what, if you except some few 
primitive elements (of natural sound), what 
is it all but metaphors, recognised as such, 
or no longer recognised ; still fluid and florid, 
or now solid grown and colourless ? If these 
same primitive elements are the osseous fixtures 
in the flesh-garment, language — then are me- 
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taphors its muscles and tissues and living in- 
teguments. An unmetaphorical style you shall 
in vain seek for : is not your very attention a 
stretchmff'to ?"• May I not add that your mis^ 
understanding^ which has come to be synony- 
mous with quarrel, is a want of capability to 
appreciate the words and acts of those with 
whom you have to do ? The senseless jear 
lousies and bitter enmities which divide nations 
have their origin in this want of understanding 
each other; smothered at times, but still 
smouldering, they are easily fanned into a 
flame, when it serves the base purposes of 
statesmen or journalists to kindle them anew. 
Such phrases as •* perfide Albion," or •* inso- 
lent, presumptuous France," will run like wild- 
fire through a whole people; no one waits to 
consider in what consists the perfidy of the 
one, or the insolent presumption of the other ; 
it is enough that the cry is uttered, for it to be 
caught up and re-echoed, as the watch-word 
which calls on every one who loves his country, 

* Saztor Resartus. 
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to rage and storm in defence of the national 
dignity. Agtunst Buch outbreaks as these 
reason has no weapons ; the wisest raler must 
bend to the gale for a time, until its first 
violence is spent. " Vhamme est de glace aux 
veritisy il est defeu pour les mensonges^ says La 
Fontaine; and what was true in his day, is 
equally true in out own ; the wisest plan, then 
is to watch the conflagration, to remove every 
inflammable substance, as much as possible, 
from within its reach, to cut off its communica- 
tions, and wait patiently whilst it bums itself 
out. 

The masses in every nation are easily acted 
upon for evil; their passions are strong and 
their reason weak. Incapable of reflection, 
ignorant of their real interests, they willingly 
submit to remain mere tools in the hands of 
unprincipled and self-seeking politicians. ^^ It 
is so convenient to be under guardianship. If 
they have a book (or a newspaper) that has an 
understanding for them, they take no trouble 
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tbemselves ; they need not think, so long as 
others will undertake that toilsome business 
for them/' Their faith 'and condtancj are 
worthy ofia better cause; they ard the martyrs 
to a syst«m^of whiab the devisers Jshift ali the 
responsibility, : from off thieir own shoulders; 
they hire themselves out tdbe *'Shot, whilst 
their misleaders refulaiii at home in safety. 
Truly was it said t ^^ Whfen> princes weep^ their 
people bleed." Bulera should remember > that 
^^ tears are more easily ^staunched, than wounds.*^ 
God's justice will sutely requite those princes 
and rulers who make an evil use ^f the power 
which has been entrusted to their hands ; the 
reverence and obedi^ice with ^ which all people, 
by natureand education, are inclined tp regard 
their superiorsi will surely rise, up against 
them, if, ibr their Owa selfish purpose, or th&ir 
own private piques, they miscreate, from these 
elements, international envy^ hatred, and un- 
charitablenees. > 

There is yet another species of wary the 



r 
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actors in which are responsible, in their own 
persons, for all the evils which follow in its 
train. They would fain lay the blame at the 
door of pnbUc opinion, (and it cannot be suffici- 
ently lamented that men, who should have been 
superior to such folly, have lent to it their 
sanction and authority,) but the Anti-duelling 
Association, which has been likened to three 
hundred and sixty Curtii, kneaded into one 
body, has shown that the chasm into which it 
would have thrown itself, is a complete dela- 
sion ; it had nerved itself for a terrible leap^ 
and found itself brought up, all standing, ou 
solid ground. The phantasm of a gulf disap- 
peared, so soon as it was steadily and coura- 
geously looked upon. Far be it from me to 
detract aught from the merit of such an associ- 
ation ; it has done, by combination, what thou- 
sands, singly, would have failed to effect. 

The insane practice of duelling has absorbed 
so much attention of late, and its absurdity has 
been so fully exposed, that any argument on 
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such a subject were superfluous and weari- 
some. 

In conclusion, then, let me say, with 
Diogenes Teufelsdrockh : 

^* With respect to duels, indeed, I have my 
own ideas. Few things in this so surprising^ 
world, strike me with more surprise. Two 
little visual specta of men— hoyerihg, with 
insecure enough, cohesion in the midst of the 
unfathomable, and to dissolve therein, at any 
rate, very soon, make pause at the distance of 
twelve paces asunder; whirl round; and 
simultaneously, by the cunningest mechanism^ 
explode one another into dissolution ; and off- 
hand become air and non-extant I Deuce on it 
(verdammt,) the little spitfires I — Nay, I think 
with old Hugo von Trimberg : * Grod must 
needs laugh outright, could such a thing be, to 
^e his wondrous mannikins here below I' " 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE DUELLIST AND THE 

BRIDEGROOM. 

Part i. 



*' Away to heaven, lespective lenity, 
And fire-eyed fury he my conduct now !— 
Now, Tybalt, take the villain back again, 
That late thou gayest me/' 

RomO AVD JULI£T. 

** Sweet flower, with flowers I s^ew thy bridal bed : 

Sweet tomb, that in thy circuit dost contain 

The perfect model of eternity ; 

Fair Juliet, that with angels dost remain. 

Accept this latest favour at my hands ; 

That Hving honoured thee, and, being dead; 

With funeral praises do adorn thy tomb." 

Ibid. 



Tub village church of Bourg-la-Reine was 
decked out as for high mass at JEIaster. The 



•^^ 
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flowers in the sacred vessels were freshly 
gathered, and, etill mpist with the dews of 
morning, seemed weeping for their lost com- 
panions of the garden. Rich carpets were 
spread before the altars ; and the chandeliers, 
freed from the dast which had dimmed their 
brightness, shone and sparkled like icicles in 
the sunshine. The season was far advanced, 
and it was one of those 'dear autumnal days 
which Madame de Sevign6 called ^^ days of 
crystal." The principal street of the village 
was lined with a double file of brilliant equi- 
pages, in the panels of which the children 
came, with stealthy steps, to gaze at them- 
selves, as in a glass ; and all the female inhabi- 
tants of the place seemed inspired, on that 
particular day, with a holy desire to hear mass 
~««n inclination which some uncharitable minds 
attributed fully as much to curiosity as to de- 
votion. 

In fact, whilst the pesdjp of the organ and 
the chanting of the choristers rang through the 
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churoh, the cor^ all lace and brocade, was 
Bolemnizing the marriage of Mademoiselle Van 
Blocken, the daughter of the wealthy ayent de 
chanpe, with M. le Comet de Lignj, the most 
exquisite of Parisian coxcombs, yet who re- 
deemed his affectation, both of manners and 
dress, by the wit of his conversation and the 
goodness of his heart. 

There was a singular circumstance attending 
this marriage. It was a marriage of affection ; 
yet both bride and bridegroom wore a look of 
care. Whilst it must be admitted that the in- 
solence of joy and triumph ill become an occa- 
sion so solemn, at the same time there is a wide 
difference between the modest reserve that 
would hide the sacred feelings of love from 
common eyes, and the unnatural sadness that 
weighed down the betrothed, as they hnelt 
before the altar, casting its shado)¥ upon their 
brows, as though the canopy that was held over 
them were rather of sombre crape than purple 
damask. 
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Marie Van Blocken was scarcely eighteen. 
Her beauty was ae the beauty of an angel, so 
regular was her profile, and so serene her look. 
But, alas I her lip was pale with the pallor of 
a rose-leaf, withered before its time by the nip- 
ping frost; her skin was colourless, and her 
deep-set eyeballs gleamed with the fearful 
brightness which you may have remarked in 
the unextinguished hollows of the cinders, when 
the fire has disappeared from their dark gery 
surface. 

Poor girl ! she was threatened with consump- 
tion. 

Willingly would M. Van Blocken have given 
all his fortune to conjure a trace of colour to 
that alabaster cheek ; yet each morning found 
her still paler and more pale ; each evening it 
seemed as though she were falling asleep on 
earth to re-awake in heaven. M. Hernandez, 
a young physician of high reputation, had re- 
commended a journey to Italy, that soft, sweet 
hothouse for the flowers blighted by our 
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northern fogs. The advice was caught at as 
the ladt remaining hope ; bat the cruel physi- 
cian peremptorily forbade M. de Ligny to ac- 
company her ; and yet they loyed each other 
so dearly ! The Count had wept like a child ; 
and Marie, roused to a state of animation and 
false excitementy declared herself to be quite 
strong again, and refused to leave her lover and 
her home. Her eyes sparkled ; she spoke of 
balls, of riding parties, of all the gaieties sae 
anticipated during the season in Paris, and 
Hernandez saw that the springs of life were 
wasting away within her to feed this passing 
flame. 

At last it was decided that, before her de- 
parture, the two lovers should be united. They 
hoped that this certainty of belonging to each 
other would restore calnmess to their hearts. 
A travelling carriage was at the door, awaiting 
Mademoiselle Van Blocken, who was to carry 
arway with her, as a talisman,, the ring her 
husband had just placed upon her finger. 
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The nuptifd ceremony condiidedy the carri- 
ages drew up in turn to receive the party as 
they left the church, and disappeared with a 
little clatter and a little dust, the usual termir 
nation of every worldly pleasure. 

Order was for a moment disturbed by a 
quarrel that occurred between a M. de Forbin 
and a very young man, Alfred de Cussy, in 
consequence of one of them having been jostled 
in the crowd; but the two adversaries were 
quickly appeased, and the circumstance was al- 
most immediately forgotten. 

The country house of M. Van Blocken was 
situated at the extremity of a spacious and 
well-wooded park. When all the guests were 
assembled in the drawing-room, M. de Ligny 
offered his arm to the young Countess, and 
they slowly descended the marble step^ that 
led to the flower-garden, and were soon out of 
sight in the shrubbery beyond. 

Every one present respected this desire fcyr 
solitude ; this tSte^'^tCy boldly sought a&d 
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mnoceotly granted ; this partbg interview, 
whick coarted retirement from the gaze and 
curiosity of a crowd ; and they were left alone. 

They walked onwards, slowly and in silence ; 
no sounds were heard save the rustling of the 
dead leaves that strewed their path. Hand-in- 
hand they advanced, gently waving their arms 
backwftrds and forwards, as children might do, 
until they reached an arbour, whose thatched 
roof was supported by unbarked trunks of 
trees. This retreat was open towards the 
south, and through the opening the warm sun- 
beams streamed in upon a bench covered with 
moss. There they seated themselves. 

The Count was the first to break the silence. 

^^ Marie, you are about to leave me I" 

" If I seek to regain health, and the bloom 
that has faded from my cheek, it is but that I 
may return more worthy of your love." 

^^ But no ; I cannot pass a year, a whole^ 
long year, at a distance from you. Did I once 
think it possible ? I know not I Bat now I 
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feel too surely that such an effort is beyond my 
power. At first the project of your journey 
appeared to me so unreal; they spoke of it, 
and I answered, but with an incredulous smile. 
And even now, when the day of your departure 
has arrived, when your carriage is at the door, 
I cannot bring myself to believe that you will 
really go. I feel as though it were all a dream, 
whilst I am here by your side; whilst our 
hands are joined now and for ever, whilst our 
hearts are overflowing with gratitude and hap- 
piness." 

^^ Come with us, then,'* cried the young 
wife ; *^ follow us to Florence. Yon shall hire 
a villa at beautiful Fiesole : during the day we 
will not meet, but we shall feel that we are 
not far asunder ; and when night comes, you 
shall walk beneath my window, and I will 
throw a bouquet to you, like a mistress to her 
lover. O it will be delightful ! When I drop 
a branch of jessamine, it will tell you that I 
am pale and suffering, like the frail, sick 
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flower that is my mesaenger ; when I let fall s 
wreathof black annaranth^^ 

The -Coant 'placed :his finger on her lips^ and 
she pansed at the sight of his saddened 

^' Balif I throw yoil a bouquet oomposed of 
a sprig of pomegranate blossoiiii a rose, and a 
branch of orange flower, then you will know 
that my bloodleds lips have be6oibe red agaiA^ 
that my pale cheek is again warm and ' lifelike 
— that I am still ybur wif^, even in this 
world." 

" Say no- more,'' said the Cobnt: «-You 
must loam to forget me until this year -is 
past." ' • ■' 

*« Forget you!" 

'^ Speak nol; so wildly, Marie, And speak not 
of me at all*" 

** And of whbm shall I speak, if I may riot 
speak of you? Ah, yott were right j far better 
were it that I -should remain r ' - 

** In^ the name of the love we b6ar each' 
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other, go ! Even I, at last, on my knees en- 
treat you to depart" 

'* To de^rt I O heaven I to leave you ? 
Henri, forgive fne what I am. about to say. It 
is a folly, a causele|s distirust^ I know—but I 
am jealous. Alas ! who tells me that a newer 
love may not efface my memory from your 
heart? I have but my poor love to offer you, 
an a£^tion whose constant and untiring same- 
ness may became wearisome to you. I knolw 
but one word, which my heart unceasingly 
repeats; but there are women whose charms 
are ever varying, ever new. Their fascinations 
are coarse and meretricious, it is true, yet they 
dazzle akid mislead. Those women shoot fur- 
tive glances from behind their fans, which 
seem to be for you alone; their faces are 
always covered with a smile, which is but as a 
mask. At onei nuxment their eyes are fixed 
earnestly upon you^ and you. fancy that some 
sweet, serious, impasmoned feeling has taken 
possession of their souk, but again^ those eyes 



>. I 
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((learn with the wandering, unholy expression 
of heartless coquetry. All these reflections 
seem to yon very serious from a girl so young 
as I ; but I have seen and observed much, and 
I feel that such women as I have described are 
very, very dangerous. Now, there is that 
little Baronne de Gernay; how she moves 
around her five lovers, whom she has made her 
worshippers, as she might tend five lamps that 
she had kindled! She occupies herself with 
each of them in succession, and when those 
whom she has for a time neglected waver and 
are about to die out, with a sigh or a smile she 
fans their uncertain flame. Thus does she 
succeed in maintaining around her a certain 
illumination, of which she has all the bright- 
ness — " 

^^ And of which she will one day have all the 
smoke," interposed the Count, smiling. 

Thus * youth is taught diplomacy by love,* 
and thus had the simple girl annihilated the 
power of Madame de Gernay — of her whom 
she most dreaded — with a comparison. 
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Marie was very beautiful at that moment ; 
her colourless brow encircled with a wreath of 
orange flowers, and her sunken eyes kindling 
with unwonted animation. De Ligny gazed 
on her face with an expression of passionate 
tenderness, which the Countess perceiving 
said — 

" Henri, it is time that we should return to 
the house." 

^^ No, stay ; stay yet a little longer." 

*' My father waits for me." 

^^ A single kiss at parting, Marie." 

'* A year hence, M. le Comte." 

And the young bride, with a playful smile, 
made her escape from the summer-house, 

and kissed her hand to her disappointed hus- 

« 
band. 

M. de Ligny was about to follow her, when 
a rustling of leaves behind the hedge attracted 
his attention. 

The summer-house they had just left was at 
the edge of the park, and close to the fence of 
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whitethorn which separated it from the wood 
beyond. To the right was a wicket gate, and 
through this aperture in the hedge M* de For- 
bin, Alfred de Cussj, and two other young 
men, had just passed. 

'* Ah/' cried the Countess, '* how' the very 
sight of that odious M. de Forbin frightens 
mer 

« Silly one ! And why ?" 

*' He has already fought two duels." 

'^ That is no disparagement to his character 
as a gentleman." 

** Say not so, Henri I A duel is a crime and 
a disgrace; and were it not so barbarous, 
would be 'beneath contempt." 

*' It is sometimes inevitable," answered the 
Count. 

At that moment a report of fire-arms was 
heard. 

Marie fell senseless upon the turf. 

The Count ran for assistance. Madame de 
Ligny was soon restored to animation, and aii 
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hour afterwards, accompanied by her father 
and the physician, she entered the carriage, 
carefully wrapped in a travelling cloak of green 
satiQ, lined with t^nchilla. 

They assured heV that the duel between M. 
de Forbin and Alfred de Cussy had been a 
mere matter of form ; an exchange of shots 
without any disagreeable consequeifees ; and 
the carriage drove away. 

Had they not thus hurried her departure the 
Countess could not have failed to learn from 
Madame de Gernay, or some equally conside- 
rate .£riend«f. that ^pooir. Alfred .dis , Cussy had 
been shot, r through, r the ^ ;hewt - at j the first 

I 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



THE DUELLIST AND THE 

BRIDEGROOM. 

Part. IL 



Unbeb pretenoe of deciding a wager about 
their respective skill at pistol shooting, M. de 
Forbin had borrowed the Comte de Ligny's 
pistols from his valet. 

M. de Forbin is a thoroughly heartless fel- 
low, and a professed duellist. At the ti(ae of 
which we are writing he had scarcely entered 
upon a career, which at the present day, has 
caused him to be scouted from all respectable 
society. He is a little man, with a pale, effe- 
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minate face, light blue eyes, and a thin sandy 
moustache ; exceedingly elegant in his manner, 
though rather too much addicted to gay colours 
in his dress. You are not to suppose that he 
is one of those coffee-house swaggerers, who 
mistake bluntness of speech for an easy address. 
Far from it. M. de Forbin's style is better 
than that ; he is an exquisite, and rather in- 
clined to superciliousness than to any other 
species of impertinence. He is a faithful 
votary of fashion, and you would never suppose 
that his spotless gloves covered hands stained 
with blood. 

A single instance is sufficient to illustrate 
his whole character. He had a friend — a friend 
of his early days — the only one that he still 
retained. In consequence of some trifling 
dispute he ran him through the body, and 
showed himself the same evening in the balcon 
of the opera. 

At the present day, we repeat, he is univer- 

o 
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sally despised. No one would cross swor^ 
with bim, any more than with the public ex- 
ecutioner. But before he was thus hunted 
down, like a beast of prey, many a life had 
been sacrificed to his murderous humour, like 
that of the young de Cussy, who was barely 
eighteen years of age. 

But let us leave this bad man, whom we 
would willingly consign to Charenton or to the 
hulka, and resume the thread of our tale. 

At the termination of the prescribed yeiM^, 
the Countess de Ligny returned. Her com- 
plexion had lost its ominous transparence. 
She was no longer Uke a waxen figure, gradu- 
ally wasting away with the insidious disease 
that inwardly consumed her. The hectic flush 
of fever on her cheek had given place to the 
glow of re-established health. Her thin, wan 
hand was round and dimpled; her sunken 
eye shone with animation and expected hap- 
piness. Marie was in aU respects a changed 
creature. 
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He who would paint to you a rose would 
not set before you a mosaic of tinted stones, 
more or less well grouped together, but would 
rather say, ^^ Bun to the nearest flower-bed, 
and feast your eyes upon her beauty." So we, 
who would make you sympathise with the hap- 
piness of our lovers, will not attempt to describe 
it by a mosaic of words, but say in like manner, 
" Glance into your own hearts, and you will 
understand it all.'' 

The day of their re-union was, in fact, their 
marriage-day: and M. Van Blocken gave a 
ball on the occasion, to which, as a matter of 
course, were invited all those who had been 
present at the nuptial ceremony. This JUte was 
given in Paris, at the magnificent hotel occu- 
pied by M. Van Blocken in the Chaussee 
d'Antin. The diamonds of the chaperons and 
the eyes of the dancers vied with each other in 
brilliancy. Soft flattering speeches were 
hazarded under cover of Strauss's powerful and 
o 3 
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unrivalled music. The wind whistled, and the 
heavy rain drops beat against the windows, but 
this tempest from without only made the peace 
and serenity within more delightful by con- 
trast; and all the atmosphere was alive with 
light and flowers, with music and siveet per- 
fumes. 

The coquettish Baronne de Gernay — the 
Baronne of five lamps you remember— she 
alone was discontented and unhappy. Yet her 
toilette was as perfect as art could make it. She 
wore a dress of green crape, trimmed with 
marabouts of the same colour, and embroidered 
in branches of seed-coral. But some envious 
dame resembled it to a bed of asparagus run to 
seed, and the witticism spread like wildfire. 
Madame de Gernay heard it, and was in despair. 
Moreover, she looked with an evil eye on the 
bride, who was so beautiful and so admired, and 
would gladly have seen the festal illumination 
changed into destructive fire, so wrathful 
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and 80 malicious is the disappointmeDt of a 
coquette. 

M. de Forbin — he too wore a kill-joy look. 
Any one upon whom the sun of happiness 
shone, seemed to cast a shadow over his soul. 
The joy of his friends was an insult to him, 
and, above all, the rapture which sparkled, ir- 
repressible, in the eyes of M. de Ligny filled 
him with jealousy and bitter rage. He knew 
^hnt t.hft Count had snoken in terms of severe 
reprobation of the duel in which Alfred de 
Cussy had fallen, and had used all his efforts to 
induce M. Van Blocken to close his doors 
against him. But the man of the pen had a 
profound respect for the man of the sword, and 
M. de Forbin was included in the list of his 
guests on that eventful night. 

As for Henri, he was all joy and gratitude 
to heaven. Seated at the extremity of the 
saloon, near a fire-place filled with flowers, he 
was indulging in dreams of future happiness ; 
he gazed with rapture on his bride, now so 
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beautiful, and dancing* with such spirit It 
seemed but yesterday that she had left him, 
scarcely hoping that he might seo her again in 
life, and now I 

Madame de Oemay had declined dancing ; 
she was still pre-occupied with the idea of her 
robe of asparagus run to seed. She came to 
seat herself by de Ligny's side, as though she 
had renounced the dance for the sake of his 
society, and said to him in a soft kind whisper, 
glancing at the Countess as she spoke, ^' Sweet 
creature, h6w beautiful she is." 

Henri thanked her with a smile, full of ten- 
derness. 

*' You are wrong to allow her to dance so 
much ; to-morrow she will pay dearly for the 
pleasures of this night*** 

M. de Ligny started, and grew pale with 
alarm. The contact of a wasp is always fol- 
lowed by a sting. 

At the same instant, M. de Forbin, leaning 
on the arm of another young man, placed 
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himself in front of M. de Ligiiy. They were 
both making their remarks upon the bdl and 
the Company, and speakitrg sufficiently loud for 
the Count to overhear what they said. 

** Really," observed M. de Forbin's com- 
panion, ^^ Madame de Ligny is a most charming 
person^" 

** Perfect, my dear fellow.** 

^^ The dimate of Italy has improved her 
wonderfully." 

*^ The climate of Italy, and the tender pas- 



sion.' 



** What do you mean ? I thought her hus- 
band had remained in Paris." 

^^ Bah I do you not know that Hernandez 
is" her lover? Mademoiselle Van Blocken was 
dying for love of him, and the ItaB^ tour was 
but a preteJtir for their being constantly to^ 
gether." 

M. de Ligny was thtmderstruck ; his brow 
contracted into an ominous frown; but with 
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an effort he restrained the expression of his just 
indignation. 

He rose from his seat, and after a few toma 
about the room, approached the embrasure of a 
window, in which M. de Forbin was now 
standing. 

^* Monsieur/ he said, in a low voice, " you 
are a scoundrel and a calumniator. I cannot 
box your ears as you deserve in this place and 
before so many witnesses, but — " 

*' A thing said is a thing done ; what are 
your arms ?** 

« Pistols." 

*' Your hour to-morrow ?" 

« Six o'clock, at the Porte Maillot." 

Madame de Gernay had attentively observed 
the deportment of the Count and M. de 
Forbin, and read their conversation in their 
looks. She rose, and putting her arm through 
that of Madame de Ligny, who was passing at 
the moment — 
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*' Well, Marie! you have been dancing?" 
she said, 

^^ Yes ; and for the first time since T was 
quite a girl." 

" And you seem so happy to-night." 

The tone of her voice sounded strange to 
Madame de Ligny. 

" Have I not reason to feel happy ?" she 
cried with enthusiasm. 

The Baronne made no answer. After a 
moment's silence, she resumed, in the most in- 
different way in the world, " Do you know M 
de Forbin ?" 

'^ My fatber is acquainted with his family. 
But why do you ask the question ?" 

^* Ah I it is because your husband has had a 
quarrel with him this evening, and I thought it 
right, as a friend, to inform you of it." 

It certainly was not with any intention of 
preventing a hostile meeting that Madame de 
Gternay gave the Countess this charitable in- 
telligence. She felt a malicious pleasure in 
o5 
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showing her this source of misery springing op 

in the midst of all her new-bom joys, like the 

aap of Cleopatra, in her basket of luscious and 

tempting fruits. Marie became as pale as 

death, and had scarcely strength to reach a seat 

ere she fainted. They carried her to her 

chamber, and placed her, still insensible, on. her 

bridal bed, where she lay with drooping eyelids, 

lips pressed together, and features drawn and 

shrunk, like a flower that, closes up its petals at 

nightfaL Thanks, to the judicious care of her 

attendants, she soon returned to conseiousnesa* 

Her first thought was to tell all to her f«tller, 

and request his interference ; but she could not 

conceal from herself that it would be in vain. 

M. Van Blocken might be grieved for her, but 

he would let matters take their course. He 

was a man of the world, and still dignified with 

the namfC of affairs of honour, those meetings 

which arc the offspring of vanity and a last 

relic of barbarism. 

The Countess^ knew all this but too well ; 
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with a languid smile she assared the anxious 
group around her that she was better now; 
that the glare of the lights, the perfume of the 
flowers, the heat of the ball-room, had caused 
her faintness, and that it had already passed 
away. They believed her, and she was left 
alone. 



CHAPTER XXIL 



Pakt hi. 



When M. de Ligny entered his wife's chamber 
she was stretched upon a couch ; she had not 
strength to kneel, but she prayed with fervour 
and devotion. The Count was sad ; not that 
he wanted courage ; but after years of anxious 
expectation, at the moment when you are about 
to enter on a new and happier existence, to be 
arrested at the very portal, merely because 
such is the good pleasure of another, who per- 
haps, has nothing to risk but his own barren 
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and useless life ; to be summoned to kill or be 
killed ere the prize can be yours; it is too 
horrible." 

M. de Ligny drew near the couch with 
noiseless Eteps. 

" Henri, I entreat you, leave me," said his 
wife. 

The Count placed himself on his knees by 
her side ; his hands were clasped, his eyes were 
fixed tenderly upon her face — he, too, was in 
adoration, but his worship was for an idol of 
his own heart. 

" Ah, Marie," he whispered, '* how dearly I 
love you !" 

'* Henri, I would pass this night in prayer." 
*' Night and day, for twelve long months, 
have my anxious hopes turned towards this 
moment, when, re-united and alone with you, 
I might drink from those dear lips the assur- 
ance of your love ; and now, Marie, my own 
Marie, have you not even a smile, not a kind 
word, with which to greet me ?" 
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" Are jou indeed^ my hueband?*' oried the 
CountesSy wildly, ^* And to*morrow,. will you 
be 80 still? I know all; yoa are confused: 
they have not deceived me. Henri, you must 
promise me that you will not meet this bold, 
bad man. Look at me, speak to me, Henri ; 
you would not have me die ; and should yon 
faU in this encount^, I could not survive your 
loss." 

^* Indeed, they have exaggerated the impor- 
tance of a hasty word ; of a dispute too triflii^ 
to excite any serious apprehension." 

" You are deceiving me — O ! you are play- 
ing me false. You would lull nfe into security 
to-night, and rush upon your death to-morrow. 
My God I why did I not die a year ago I But 
no, you shall not leave this room, you shall 
kill me rather." 

And Marie rose, and placed herself before 
the door, clutching the silken portiere^ as 
though she would bar his exit. H^ eye was 
haggard: her hair, loosened from its bonds, 
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fell in oonfuflion over her neck and shoulders ; 
her bosom heaved with convulsive and agonized 
sobbings. 

The Count, maddened with the strife of con- 
tending feelings, rushed towards her : — 

*' Marie/' he cried, '^ I will not meet him ! 
What care I for a foolish prejudice, for the 
opinion of the world ? Are not you more to 
me than all. the earth beside ? Forgive me, if 
I thought that aught such a man could say, had 
power to reach or to injure you. And those 
tears! They were shed for me; let me kiss 
them from your cheek. Lie down, dearest, 
and take the rest you so much need. I will 
watch by your side ; I will listen to your soft 
breathing, and forget the world and all its 
vanities." 

He raised her, like a child, in his arms, and 
placed her upon the bed. Marie, wore out by 
all that she had done, and all that she had suf- 
fered, offered no opposition, and little by little; 
her heavy eyelids closed, and she fell asleep. 
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The Count seated himself in an arm-chair close 
to her pillow. 

As the hoars crept on, the painful reality of 
his situation recurred forcibly to his mind, and 
Henri de Ligny shuddered at the thought. 
The day was about to break, during which his 
name would be in everybody's mouth ! How 
many times, before night returned, would that 
name be repeated, in the wood, at the clubs, at 
the foyers of the theatres, at Madame de 
Gernay's above all, whose night of reception 
it was. ^* Have you heard the story of M. 
de Ligny ?" — " He was married yesterday." 
^^ All the world knows that ; but his affair 
with M. de Forbin; arms chosen, time and 
place appointed ; and after all, M. de Forbin 
has had his morning drive fornothing." — " Ah! 
bah ! I thought he was a gentleman and a man 
of honour." — *' The morning air is trying to the 



nerves." 



How distinctly does he hear all those whis* 
pered confidences; how clearly does he see 
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those nods and smiles, and meaning shakes of 
the head! What! shall he, so honoured 
hitherto^ no longer dare to look his equals in 
the face? Shall he live a disgraced man; an 
object for scorn to point her finger at ? Des- 
pised by his friends, nay, pitied even by his 
enemies? — " This man stands in my way," says 
one. — " Don't trouble your head about him," 
says a second, ^' Push him into the kennel, he 
is a coward." — " She is pretty, the Countess," 
says a third ; " you may put your head under 
her bonnet — her husband is a coward." Oh, 
misery ! And yet, one day, this man must 
rouse himself, or his proud heart will burst 
beneath those arms crossed slavishly on his 
breast. And then, he must wash out the stains 
on his reputation with an ocean of his fellow- 
creatures' blood. 

The Countess sleeps. After this night of 
agitation and fatigue, her slumber will be long. 

In an hour he may again be back, unless 

A quarter to six ! — The Count de Forbin is, 
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perbapsi already on tbe ground^ gassing up the 
vacant alley, and smiling sarcaBtically at liifi 
dilaloriaess. The thought was madness, and 
Henri crept silently to the door. 

Misery is a jealous assodate ; she sleeps by 
your side — her ioy hand is always at your 
heart-- she will not be cast off* Marie awoke 
with a start Her eyes sought the cbair where 
the Count had sat; — a smothered scream 
escaped from her ; — she hastened to the boudoir 
adjoining; it waa empty, and she returned, 
hopeless and bewildered, to the bedchamber. 
For a moment she rested her aching forehead 
on the marble chimney-piece ; it was but for a 
moment. A sudden resolution lighted up her 
features. She tore from her brow the flowers 
that still encircled her fair hair^ and rushii^ to 
the bell, rang it violently ; she then opened the 
doar, and stood anxiously listening. 

But her attendant came not at the summons. 
She was an Aleatiaa ; a heavy sleeper and dif- 
ficult to itouse. To mount to where she slept, 
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to make beraelf heard, and even then to make 
herself understood, all this would occupy much 
time, and every moment was so important. 
To order the carriage, that was impossible; 
grooms, coachman, all were absent, celebrating 
her marriage at the tavern. On the other 
hand, her room was in more than bridal con- 
fusion ; there were laces, scarfs, ribbons, more 
than enough; but where should she find any 
more substantial covering, to protect her from 
the inclemency of the weather ? This ward- 
robe was locked, and she knew not where to 
seek the key: that other, which had been 
placed there but the evening before, was still 
empty ; time pressed, invaluable moments 
were lost. Madame de Ligny seized a scarf 
that was thrown over the back of the couch, 
and wrapping it over her head and around her 
shoulders, hastily left the house. The porter, 
who was still in bed, was satisfied with pulling 
the string of the door-latch, without noticing 
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who it was that went abroad at that early hour. 
She was now in the street. 

The morning was dull and foggy. Here 
and there, a street-lamp, not yet quite burnt 
out, cast its red and fitful gleam through the 
cold, damp atmosphere. It had rained all 
night. The sky was covered with heavy 
threatening clouds. Large pools of water stood 
in the deserted street, and at intervals, patches 
of pavement rose above them, like islets in a 
lake. 

In what direction should she go? Which 
road had her husband taken? Madame de 
Ligny saw a ticket-porter seated on his crochet 
at the comer of the street; she hastened to 
make inquiries of him. 

^' Did you see a gentleman pass this way a 
short time since ?" she asked eagerly. 

" I did, about half an hour ago," was the 
reply. 

*' And can you tell me which way he 
went ?" 
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^' Ah ! ma belle dame, I fear he was after no 
good. He took a coach on the Boulevard, and 
drove rapidly towards the Champs Eljs^es." 

Marie had divined his meaning before his 
sentence was concluded, and was already ad- 
vancing, at a (Juick pace, in the same direction. 
She felt but too surely convinced that de 
Ligny had driven to the Bois de Boulogne. 

She hurried on, sobbing, gasping, <« hoping 
even against hope." Houses, streets, gardens, 
seemed to fly behind her. In the mean time, 
the city was awakening to bustle and activity, 
and the passers-by stood still to watch that 
woman, who ran wildly on, with bare head and 
ball-dress of white crape. Some called after 
her, and God knows in what opprobrious terms 
they did so ; others followed her from curiosity, 
or it toight he from a better feeling. A group 
of children now conjmenced the pursuit, with 
more activity and perseverance, and also with 
more noisy cries. She saw them but as shadows 
gliding on her path ; she heard, indeed, their 
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voicesy their exclamations, their shouts of 
laughter, but she listened not, she distinguished 
nothing, and stUl she hurried on. She passed 
a hackney-coach station ; it was empty, and the 
poor girl still struggled forwards on foot. Her 
hair was unbound ; her scarf of gauze, damp 
with the fog and the humidity of the morning 
air, clung to her unprotected head and bosom. 
Her satin shoes were torn by the pointed 
stones, and her small feet stained with blood. 
She was unconscious of it, and still she hurried 
on, on ! Women of the lowest class railed at 
her in her agony, and pursued her, shouting as 
they went ; and the crowd was already grow- 
ing dangerous, when she reached the Champs 
Elytf^es. 

The Countess, with a last effort, gained the 
centre alley, just as a coach was driving furi- 
ously down the road. Marie threw herself in 
despair before the horses' feet, and the coach- 
man was barely able to pull up in time to avoid 
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running over her. She sank upon her knees, 
and cried aloud : -^ 

'' Have pity on me, and lead me where they 
are." 

One of the men who were in the carriage, 
impatient at the delay, thrust his bead out of 
the window to inquire the cause. In a mo- 
ment he was by her side ; he took her in his 
arms, and laid her upon the cushions of the 
carriage. Marie was reating her head upon 
her husband's shoulder ; but she knew it not ; 
her senses had abandoned her. 

Madame de Ligny was btretched upon a bed 
of sickness; the symptoms of her former 
malady returned with increased intenscLess. In 
a few days every trace of her recently acquired 
health and strength had disappeared ; she 
seemed like a flower torn from the stem on 
which it grew, and trampled rudely underfoot. 
The Count never quitted her side ; he, too, 
was sadly changed, but the fever of excitement 
and apprehension gave him a factitious strength. 
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Oae morning the Countess felt easier and 
more refreshed than usual ; all the household 
rejoiced in the apparent improvement she ex-^ 
perienced ; but Marie sighed sadly in reply to 
their kind felicitations. She was sitting up, 
supported by a pile of cushions and pillows, 
and the cheerful sun of the short summer of 
St. Martin poured in through the open window. 
Her faithful Alsatian maid came, weeping, to 
kiss her hands, and expressed her hopes that 
she would soon be well again ; but she repulsed 
her, saying, in a bitter tone — ^' There is no 
hope for meP — The next moment she called 
her back, and kindly kissing her forehead, fell 
into a passion of hysterical tears. At last she 
turned towards her husband, who, with his 
head hurried in the coverlet, was sobbing in <j 

irrepressible agony, and said to him in a feeble 
voice — 

^^ I feel that I am about to die. Alas I how 
sad a termination is this to all our fond hopes ! 
Listen to me, Henri ; I wish to show my grati- 



f 
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tude to heaven for every day that I am yet 
for and to love you. Bring every day to my 
bedside some poor child of destitution^ clad in 
new warm plothes to protect him from the 
rigour of the coming winter ; that winter, 
which I shall not live to see." 

For eight successive mornings, some poor 
man's child, freshly clad from head to 
foot, as Marie had desired, was brought to her 
sick chamber ; and each child saw, on that 
pale, faded cheek, a smile that warmed his 
young heart, as though it had been an angel 
that looked so kindly on him. On the ninth 
day, the bed and its tenant were covered with 
a palL 

Her husband did not long Survive her loss. 

As for the Count de Forbin, he had been 
severely wounded in his rencontre with Henry 
de Ligny ; but yesterday morning, on account 
of a disputed stall at the Opera, he ran his ad- 
versary through the sword-arm. His weapon 
was growing rusty. 

p 



ODDS AND ENDS. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



MiLETo. 12 Septebibre, 1806. 

Monsieur, depuis ma derniere lettre, i^ la- 
jjuelle vous repondites d'une maniere si 
obligeante, il s'est pass^ ici de choses qui nous 
paraissent a nous de grands 6yenements, mais 
dont je crois qu'on parlera peu dans le pays oii 
vous Stes. Quoi qu'il en soit. Monsieur, si 1' 
histoire de la grande Gr^ce durant ces trois 
derniers mois a pour vous quelque int^rSt, je 
vous envoie mon journal,* c'est a dire un petit 

* This journal is lost. 



{ 
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cahier, oil j'ai not^ en courant les horreurs et 
les bouffonneries les plus remarquables dont 
j'ai 6te le temoin. II est di£Scile d'en voir plus, 
en si pen de temps et espace. 

Si les traits ainsi raccourcis de ces ex^crables 
farces ne vous inspirent que du degoiit, je n'en 
serai pas surpris. Cela pent piquer un instant 
la curiosite de cenx qui connaissent les acteurs. 
Les autres n'j voient que la honte de I'espece 
humaine. C'est la neanmoins Thistoire, d^poil- 
l^e de ses ornements. Voila le canervas qu'ont 
brodea les H^rodotes et les Thucydide. Pour 
moi, m'est avis que cet enchainement de sot- 
tises et d'atrocit^s qu'on appele histoire ne 
merite guere I'attention d'un hon\me sensd 
Plutarque, avec 

L*iur d*homme sage 
£t cette large barbe au nulieu du visage, 

me fait piti6 de nous venir prdner tons ces don- 
neurs de batailles dont le merite est d'ayoir 
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joint leurs nome aux ^v^nements qa'amenait le 
cours des choses. 

EXTRACTB VBOM COUBIER's ItALIAN LeTTEBS 



Et ce fat let, coiitinaa-t*iI, la dispute de Boi- 
leau et da Prince de Conti ; vous savez ce 
trait ? Non, je pense. Boileau €tait dans le 
carrosse da Prince de Conti, et on parloit de la 
gloiredeslettres et des arts, que le prince, rabais- 
sait fort faisant cas sealement de celle qui s'ac- 
quiert paries armes. Chacun, comme vous croyez 
bien, fat de I'avis de Son Altesse. Boileau 
seul, peu courtizan, soutint, et par de vives 
raisons pretendit prouver que la gloire d' 
Homere egalait celle d' Alexandre. La-dessus, 
un homme passant, le prince I'appelle, et lui 
demande : Mon ami, dites-moi qui ^tait Alex- 
andre. — Un grand capitaine, Monseigneur. — 
Et Homere, qui etait il ? — Ma foi, Monseig- 
neur, je ne sais. — On se moqua du pauvre Boi- 
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leau. Vous voyez que le prince prenait pour 
de la gloire le bruit des conquStes d' Alexandre, 
et triomphait de ce que cet homme en avidt 
oui quelque chose, n'ayan.t da sa vie entendu 
le nom du poete. Mais, Monseigneur, de- 
mandez-lui qui est le bourreau de Paris, il vous 
le nommera sur4e-champ ; et qui est le premier 
predicateur de la cour, il ne saura que vous 
repondre. Est-ce que le bourreau a plus de 
gloire, et prefereriez-vous sa renommee k celle 
du r^y^rend pere Bourdaloue ? Voila ce que 
put dire Boileau. II avait trop de sens pour 
juger autrement de ces choses Itt II se con- 
naissait en gloire, non pas senlement en po&ie, 
et il faisait, lui, peu de cas de celle d'Alez* 
andre, II le traitait de fou, d'enrag& : vous 
rappelez-YOUS ces vers ? 

Qu^, tratjiant apres $oi les horreurs de la 
guerre, 

Oui, Oui; — 

De sa vestefolie, 

C'est celd ; — 
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RempUt toute la terre, 

Mais s'il parle de Badne : 

£h I qui voyant unjour — 

Comment est-ce qu'il dit ? — 

Ne bhdra (Tabard le gUclefortunL — 

Ah ! il ^tait poetel — 

D'accord : Vaus ites offhre^ monsievar 

Josse f 

Mais les dges suivants ont trop bien confirme 
ce jugement de Boileau pour que I'on en puisse 
appeler ; et sa prediction s'accomplit chaque 
jour sur nos the&tres, oil tout Paris applaudit 
les pieces de Bacine. Chaque jour on b^nit le 
si^cle qui vit naitre ces pompeuses merveilles. 
Le siecle qui vit les carnages d'Arbelles et d' 
Issus, s'avise-t-on jamais d'en benir la me- 
moire ? Et regrette-t-on qu' Alexandre n'ait 
pas vecu plus longtemps pour donner d'autres 
batailles, comme on pleure que Bacine ait 
refuse a la scene de nouveaux chefs-d'oeuvre 
aprSs Athalie ? Et un root, qu'est-ce que la 
gloire ? 
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La gloire ? dis-je : poar en trouver la juste 
definition^ il y faudrait penser un peu. 

Oh ! dit la comtesse, la voici toute trouvee, 
la definition. Et elle prit un livre prds d'elle, 
et toumant quelques feuillets : c'est du Mon- 
taigne, nous dit-elle ; et elle lut : 

La gloire est I'approbation que le monde fait 
des actions que nous mettons en Evidence. 

Et Fabre, la-dessus: Eh bieni est-ce cela? 
Vous parait-elle exacte cette definition ? Et : — 
coinme je fis signe que je m'en contentais. 
Voyous done a present, dit-il, qu 'approuve 
davantage le monde, la guerre ou la poesie ? 
On approuve Tune et I'antre en son temps. 
Mais, r^pliqua-t-il, en tout temps on approuve 
les vers, pourvu qu'ils soient bien faits, comme 
ceux de Kacine ou de Boileau; qu'en dites- 
vous? — Sans doute. — Et les peintures comme 
celled de Bapbael, les statues tellesquel'Apollon, 
ne sont-oe pas let des choses qu'on approuve 
toujours? — Belle demande. — Et partout? — J'en 
demeund d^accord. La guerre, poursuivit-il, 
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bien faite, comme la faisaient Alexandre et 
Cesar, I'approuve- t-on tonjotirs ? — Je ne r€pon- 
dls pas d'abord. Que vous en semble ? Eh I 
mais, lui dis-je, c'est selon. Selon quo! ? Selon 
qu'elle est ou juste ou injuste, et encore selon 
I'int^rSt que chacun y pent avoir. — Vous dites 
bien, me r^pondit-il ; car, par ezemple, cesx 
qu'elle mine, et le nombre en est iofini, ne 
Tapprouvent nullement. Les orphelins, les 
▼euves, les parents a qui elle arrache un fils en 
ftge de payer les soins paternels ; enfin les pdres, 
les meres, lea femmes, les enfants, voli& com- 
me vous- voyez une bonne partie du pionde, 
sans parler des marchands, laboureurs, artisans, 
qui n'approuvent point la guerre, quelque bien 
qu'on la fasse. Aussi, h dire vrai, les con- 
noisseurs sont rares. Tandis qu'il y aura peut- 
Stre quelques tacticzens qui s'Icrieront, a la 
lecture d'une relation. Oh I la belle bataille I 
le beau siege I tout le reste du genre humain, 
noye dans les pleurs, chargera d'ez^cration 
I'auteur de la bataille ou du sidge. Yoiik 
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I'approbatioD qo'cn donne a la plas belle 
guerre. 

Avec tout celaj dis-je, il y a des guerres 
justes; vous ne le nierez pas. — Quoi! dit-il, 
elles le sont toutes. II n'y en a point qui ne 
salt juste d'un cdte et injuste de I'autre. — Eh 
bieni la guerre juste on I'approuve. — Vous ne 
m'entendez pas, dit-il. Nous parlous de la 
gloire des guerres. La gloire, en ce genre, est 
de tuer beaucoup. C'est cela qui fait le h^ros 
a tort ou k droit, il n' importe ; et celui qui 
perd la bataiUe n'est jamais qu'un miserable^ 
edt^il toute la raison du monde. Le vainqueur 
seul est le grand homme, et le plus grand 
homme est celui qui tue d'avantage : car ce ne 
aerait rien d'avoir tu6 qainze ou vingt miUe 
hommes, par exemple. Avec cela on est a 
peine nomm6. dans Thistoire. Pour y faire 
quelque figure, il faut maesacrer par millions. 
Or^ ces boncheries-lii, quelque belles, quelque 
admirables qu'elles soient, au dire de ceux qui 
s'y connaissent, le monde, pour user des termes 
p 5 
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de Montaigne^ les approuve peu, gen^rale- 
ment.* 

TouquediUon feut pr^sent^ a Grandgousier^ 
et interrogu^ par icelluj sua Fentreprinse et 
I'affaire de Picrochole, quelle fin il pretendoit 
par le tumultuaire vacarme. A quoj repondit, 
que sa fin et sa destined estoit de conquester 
tout le pays s'il pouoit, pourrinjure faicte 
a sea fouaciera. C'est, diet Grandgousier, 
trop entreprins; qui trop embraaae pea 
estrainot. Le tempa n'eat plua d'ainai con- 
queater lea rojaulmea, avec dommaigea de 
son prochain frere Chrbtian: cette imi- 
tation dea anciena Herculea, Alexandrea, 
Hannibals, Scipioa, Ceaara et aultrea telz> eat 
contraire a la profeasion de TEuangile, par 
lequel noua eat commande de guarder, aauluer, 
regir et adminiatrer chaacun aea paya et terrea, 
non hoatillement enuahir lea aultrea. Et oe 
que lea Saraaina et barbarea iadya appelloyent 
proeaaea, maintenant noua appdona briguand- 

* Fragment d*une conversation chez la Comtesse d'Albany. 
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eries et meschancetez. Miealx eust-il faict soy 
contenir en sa maison, rojaUement la gouuer- 
nant, que insulter en la mienne, hostillement 
la pillant ; car par bien la goavemer I'eust 
augmentee, par me piller sera detraict. AUez 
vous en, an nom de Dieu ; snivez bonne entre- 
prinse, remonstrez a vostre roy les erreurs que 
congnoistrez, et iamais ne le oonseillez ayant 
esguard a vostre prouffict particulier ; car avec 
le commun est aussi le propre perdu. 

Babelais. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE QXJEEN'S VISIT AT EU. 



"France friend with England! What be- 
comes of me?" Such would seem to have 
been the first reflection of the opposition press 
in Paris, on hearing of the Queen of England's 
intented visit to the Royal Family of France 
at the ch&teau d'Eu. All its alarms, all its 
misrepresentations, all its impertinences, when 
translated from Baraguoin into English, amount 
to nothing more than this : should the friendly 
feelings and good understanding, which we 
dread to anticipate at Eu, become general be- 
tween the two nations, our occupation were but 
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a worn-out trade. And as conscientious Trin- 
culo saysy there were not only disgrace and 
dishonour in that, monster, but an infinite 
loss. 

AcQordingly, the opposition papers, of all 
shades and opinions, began to sound the tocsin 
of alarm, to rouse the slumbering people from 
their careless security, and to warn the king 
and his ministers of the dangerous designs en-* 
tertained by the Head and Front of perfidious 
Albion ; who could abuse his simple confidence, 
inveigle him to sign a treaty of commerce 
during the abandon of a gipsy party ; or into 
an engagement to assist in replacing Espartero 
in the Regency of Spain, between the acts of 
one of Amal's vaudevilles. Their idea of this 
redoubtable young lady, of three-and-twenty, 
must bear a striking resemblance to Mr. 
Solomon Pell's vision of the Lord Chancellor. 
They see her Majesty always in robes of state, 
with the great seal depending from her ch&te- 
laine, supported on either side by a patent ink* 
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horn, and a metallic pen, ready at all times to 
dot down a treaty, and affix to it her sign 
manual, so often as she has the good fortane to 
encounter a foolish old gentleman of seventy, 
or thereabouts, whose foreign or home policy 
is so vacillating as to be swayed by half an 
hour's conversation with a Lady young enough 
to be his grandchild. 

That they should entertain some misgivings 
with regard to Spain is conceivable enough. 
They have worked themselves into the convic^ 
tion that the Star of France is in the ascendant, 
and that British influence is thoroughly un- 
dermined in the Peninsula. They have so 
long accustomed themselves to giory in the 
nefarious designs which they conceive to be 
the natural policy of France towards that 
country, that they are readily inclined to 
suspect and fear that England would fain cut 
in, and take a hand at this precious game. 

Many of their ideas, no doubt, are derived 
from a gentleman, formerly one of themselves, 
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who now holds the important and responsible 
situation of consul at Barcelona; where he 
seems to regard himself rather in the light of 
a moderator between the different parties in 
Spain, than of a superintendent of French com- 
merce at a foreign port, and the mere medium 
of communication between that commerce and 
the municipal authorities of the place. There 
is no quarrel into which he does not thrust 
himself; no stone does he leave unturned to 
attain an ephemeral notoriety ; and, to a cer- 
tain extent, he has succeeded : he has sung his 
own praises, in paragraph after paragraph of 
telegraphic despatches, until ministers have 
promoted him to be a commander of the Legion 
of Honour; for what reason heaven only 
knows, unless it be as a sop to that sulky 
Cerberus, the opposition press — legitimate, dy- 
nastic, and republicacn. By the way, this 
parcel-editor of the radical Commerce has some- 
what relaxed from the severity of his republi- 
can ideas, since his appointment to la petite 
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diplomatie^ and the receipt of his new decora- 
tion. La roture» dans sa personne, I, d^g^n^r^e 
gentilbommerie ; he has taken a fancy to the 
noble prefix de^ before his name. We hear of 
nothing bnt Mons. de Lesseps qua, Mons. de 
Lesseps la ; he is as much in request as Figaro ; 
and our own consul, who performs his duties 

quietly and unostentatiouslj, and has probably 

« 
done as much and suffered more< than this 

Factotum di Barcelona, sinks into utter insig- 
nificance beside him. 

There is something quite amusing in the 
naivete with which some of these journals as- 
sume the most barefaced and gratuitous fictions, 
and proceed to reason upon them, as though 
they were undoubted facts. There was a cu- 
rious instance of this sort,' the other day, in an 
article in La Presse. The writer asserted, that 
the head of the foreign .o£Ebe, in London^ had 
been obliged to recal Mr. Aston from Madrid, 
vtk consequence of excessive imprudence on his 
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part, hj which British interests and influence 
had been seriously compromised. Now, I hap- 
pen to know, although I have not the honour 
to be personally acquainted with our late 
minister in Spain, that for nearly three years 
he has been anxious to be relieved from his 
irksome post, and that nothing but a seuse of 
public duty induced him to remain there. 
Pourvu qu'on crie dans les rues : *' Voici la 
censure de M. Amauld : voici la condamnation 
des Jan^nistes," les JSsuites auront leur compte. 
La Presse will easily know how to apply these 
words ; and I would entreat it to bear in mind 
another sentence of Blaise Pascal : La calomnie 
est inutile, si elle n'est jointe a uue graiide 
reputation de sinc^rit^ Un medisant ne peut 
r^ussir, s'il n'est en estime d'abhorrer la m^ 
disance, comme un crime dont il est incapable. 
Again^ with regard to that other bugbear 
of the journalists of the opposition, the treaty 
of commerce, namely, which was to be carried 
by a coup-de-main ; they will find^ by referring 
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to the July number of the Bevue des Deux 
Mondes, that the subject is perfectlj understood, 
and its importance justly estimated, by a 
writer of very different stamp from themselves, 
but as fully alive to the interests of France as 
they can be. In this article, M. Foncade 
says: 

^' There are, in England, two sorts of capi- 
tal ; the one, bound up with the country, con- 
sisting of landed estates and funded property : 
the other, unshackled and floating, consisting 
of the capital accumulated in trade, which has 
no ties of country, but seeks employment 
wherever profit calls it. Now, whilst England, 
in consequence of her illogical financial system, 
touches with a light and tender hand the 
revenues of the former, she weighs down the 
latter with the heaviest portion of the public 
charges. The consequence is, that this capital 
has been embarked in commercial enterprises. 
Independently of the part which it has taken in 
foreign loans, it has now appeared as a com- 
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petitor for the construction of railways in 
France. Would it be politic, in other manu- 
facturing nations, to create new sources of 
profit for England, and thus to strengthen the 
tottering supports on which her trade rests, 
when, by maintaining the present system, by 
skilfully employing the advantages they possess, 
they have it in their power to second and give 
activity to a transplantation of capital, already 
commenced on a considerable scale ?" He then 
makes a pointed allusion to a similar d^place- 
ment of floating wealth, in Holland, during 
the seventeenth century, to which her decline 
as a commercial nation is to be ascribed, and 
concludes thus : '^ In 1830, Mr. Huskisson 
caught the alarm for England, in witnessing 
the effects of that deplacement, the origrin of 
which he had seen, and whose consequences he 
calculated. He was well aware that the com- 
mercial supremacy of his country depended 
on that accumulation of floating capital, which 
for many years had so constantly and so pro- 
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digiouslj increased." In short, on either side 
of the Channel, it seems to be the opinion of 
those who have had most opportunity for en- 
quiring into the subject, that the idea of a 
commercial treaty between the two countries 
is perfectly visionary and Utopian. 

In the mean time, the Queen of Great 
Britain has arrived at the Ch&tean d'En, 



— •** Within the girdle of whose walls, 
Axe now confined two mighty monarchies, 
Whose high-upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous, narrow ocean parts asunder. 



it 



In spite of the jealous warnings of his irrespon- 
sible advisers, the King has frankly said, 
^^ Here's my hand ;" and his Royal Guest re- 
plied with equal sincerity, ''and mine, with 
my heart in it !" All this is gall and wormwood 
to thie patriots. Furious with rage, they forget, 
for a moment, the characteristic politeness and 
gallantry of their country, and threaten a 
Lady and a Queen with the insults of an in- 
dignant National Guard, should she venture to 
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extend her journey as far as Paris. The hint 
is too significant to be neglected. The capital, 

with its thousand beauties and attractions, its 
Boulevards, its Tuileries, its Place Louis XY. ; 
Versailles, with all its glories, past and present, 
must remain a sealed book to the Soyal 
Visitor. No mattter ; what is deferred is not 
always lost : the sulky Cerberus may be in a 
more propitious mood on some future occasion ; 
besides, as Rabelais says : Qui au soir ne laisse 
leuvin, ia ne fera au matin leuer paste. 

Thus, then, after four days of royal hospi- 
tality, the Queen's visit to France is brought 
to a premature close ; and, let the press rave 
as it will, the chief result of the meeting — in 
addition, let us hope, to new and kindly 
feelings, reciprocally indulged between the two 
august families — with be, that his Koyal High- 
ness Prince Albert will appear, at his next 
l^vee, decorated with the Grand Cordon of the 
Legion of Honour. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



THE STONE OF THE LEGION OF 

HONOUR. 



The month of August is an eventful one in 
the annals of Boulogne. In 18049 ^^^ town 
was the scene of the most imposing spectacle 
that France had witnessed since the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold ; second to that only in 
pomp and brilliancy of decoration, the general 
distribution to the army of the Stars of the 
Legion of Honour far exceeded it in real, 
inartificial magnificence. 

This order, so famous, subsequently, through- 
out Europe, was first instituted on the 19th 
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May, 1802, three months previous to Buona- 
parte's elevation to the dignity of consul for life. 
Considerable difference of opinion existed willb 
regard to the propriety of an institution so 
greatly at variance with the doctrine of 
equality, on which the whole fabric of the 
republic was based. 

Berthier, says Thibaudeau, in his ^^ Memoires 
inedits du Consulat," declared, in council, his 
disapproval of these distinctions, which he 
characterised as ** the baubles of monarchy." 

" I defy you," answered the first consul, 
" to instance any republic, ancient or modern, 
in which distinctions had no place. You call 
them baubles. Be it so ! But it is by baubles that 
men are governed. I might hesitate to speak 
thus frankly in the Tribune, but, in a council of 
sages and statesmen, I may venture to declare 
the truth without reserve. I do not believe 
that the French people love liberty and equality. 
Their nature is not changed by ten years of 
revolution ; they have but one feeling common 
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to them all«-^the love of honotin This feeling 
must be jooimstered to ; we must feed it with 
deooratioxk& Everything has been destroyed ; 
it is our task to build up again. A govern- 
ment, it is true, exists among us ; its hand is 
strong ; — ^but all the rest of the nation, what 
is it ? A shifting sand. We have, in the 
midst of us, privileged orders, with interests and 
principles clearly defined. They know what 
it is they seek. But we are scattered ; we 
have no system, no union, no rallying-point 
As long as I am here, I will be answerable 
for the maintenance of the republic ; but we 
must provide for the future. Do you fancy 
that the republic rests on a firm foundation ? 
If so, you are strangely deceived. To effect 
this is in our power; but it is not yet, nor 
will it ever be done, until the soil of France 
be consolidated by having masses of granite 
imbedded deep beneath its surface."* 

* Mignet. Hist, de la Revolution Fransaise. 
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Thus did Buonaparte give the first evidence 
of his determination to establish a system of 
government totally opposed to that which it 
had been the object of the revolution to found, 
and which the new state of society required I 
Here was his first step on the path which 
ultimately led him to the sacrifice of those new 
institutions and original principles on, the main- 
tenance of which his greatness and fame in 
reality de|)ended. This false step once taken, 
his descent was rapid. Two years had hardly 
elapsed before he procured a senatus consuUum^ 
by which he was proclaimed Emperor of the 
French. The hero of his age and country con- 
descended to become the servile imitator of 
^* the herd of legitimate sovereigns ;" and what 
was his reward? — the court of the parvenu 
emperor, with its low-born chamberlains, and 
vulgar canaille of pages and valets, was the 
scorn and laughing-stock of the ancient dynas- 
ties of Europe. He had abandoned a reality 
to catch at a vain shadow. *^ That a man like 

Q 
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Buonaparte,'' exclaims Courier energetically, 
" a soldier, a leader of armies, the greatest 
captain the world has produced, should be 
tickled by being called«>majesty ! — by being 
sire, when he might be Buonaparte still ! He 
aspires to lessen himself!^' 

Before the decree passed the senate, the 
generals commanding divisions were instructed 
to sound the opinions of the army upon the 
new change about to take place in the govern- 
ment of France. Paul Louis Courier was at 
that time employed in Italy, in one of the corps 
of occupation, with the rank of chef-d'escadron 
of artillery. One of his letters on this subject, 
from which are taken the words I have quoted 
above,' is so remarkable^ that I cannot refrain 
from giving it more at length. 

"Plaisance, May, 1804, 

" We have just created an emperor, and I 
have had some hand in the business. The cir- 
cumstances are as follow. This morning, 
D'Antbouard .called us together, and told us 
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what we were todeliberateupon.in as few words 
as possible, without either preamble or peroration. 
'An emperor or a republic— which will yoH 
have?' Just as one would say, boiled or fried, 
white soup or brown ? His address concluded, 
there we sat in a circle, gazing on each other's 
faces. * Gentlemen, which are you for?' Not 
a word ; we were tongue-tied. This lasted for 
a quarter of an hour or more^ and was be- 
coming embarrassing both for D'Anthouard 
and the rest of us, when Maire, a young 
lieutenant, whom you may remember, got up 
and said : ' If he wishes to be emperor, let 
him be so, in God's name ; but if you ask my 
opinion, I think he had better leave it alone.' 
' Explain yourself,' said the colonel, ^ in one 
word — yes or no.' ' Well, then, no,' replies 
Maire. So far so good. Benewed silence. 
Again we examined each other's countenances, 
like strangers meeting j|ff the first time. I 
believe we should be at it still, had I not taken 
up the cudgels. ^ Gentlemen,' I said, ' it 
q3 
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Strikes me, with all due deference, that this is 
no business of ours. If the nation wants an 
emperor, is it for us to baulk their wishes?'' 
This argument was so strong, so clear, so ad 
rem^ so — anything you like, that I carried the 
whole assembly along with me. Never was 
orator more successful. All rose, signed, and 
returned to their game of billiards. Maire 
said to me, ^ You speak like Cicero, comman- 
dant, that 1 allow ; but may I venture to ask 
why you are so anxious that he should be em- 
peror ?' ' That we might be rid of the matter 
and finish our game. Would you have us 
remain there all day? And you, why were 
you so much opposed to it ?' * I don't know,' 
said he ; ' perhaps I thought he was fit for 
better things.' Such was the Lieutenant's re- 
flection on the subject — not unworthy of a 
wiser head. En effet, que signifie, dis moi — 
un homme comme lui, Buonaparte, soldat, qbef 
d'armee, le premier capitaine du monde, vouloir 
qu'on Fappelle majeste ? Etre Buonaparte et 
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86 f aire sire I II aspire a descendre I But no, 
he thinks to rise by placing himself on a level 
with kings. He loves a title better than a 
name. Poor man I his mind is unequal to his 
fortune. Cssar, of old, understood the matter 
differently ; but he, again, was a man of an- 
other stamp. He assumed no worn-out title, 
but created, in his own name, a title superior to 
that of king. 

In the mean time. Napoleon, regardless alike 
of Lieutenant Maire's opposition and of Com- 
mandant Courier's contemptuous acquiescence, 
assumes the imperial mantle. The Legion of 
Honour is remodelled, and a new form given 
to the oath imposed upon the knights at their 
admission into the order. They no longer 
swear, on their honour, to devote themselves 
to the service of the republic, to combat by all 
the means which justice, reason, and the laws 
authorize, the reproduction of those titles and 
distinctions which are the attributes of the 
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feudal system ;— their new oath Attaches them 
to the service of the empire and the defence of 
the Emperor. That Emperor, as Bourrienae 
pithily remarks, takes precedence now of the 
repoblic and its laws; and thia is no mere 
formula, but an undoubted reality. They still 
swear it is true, to maintain the principle of 
liberty and equality, but they do so at the very 
moment when all the titles and all the dis- 
tinctions of monarchy hav« been revived and 
re-established. 

The inauguration of the Legion of Honour, 
when these preliminaries were arranged, took 
place in the Church of the Invalids, on the 
fourteenth of July, the anniversary of the 
storming of the Bastile. Strange, that tea 
years of revolution should have produced such 
a result. Napoleon was right in saying that 
the nature of the French jpeople was unchuiged 
by passing through that ordeal; it had fused 
the spirit of Versailles into the nation at large. 



^Z\ 
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Paris had become its cBU-de^bceuf. Thither 
did all France hasten to play the courtier, to 
solicit places — to sacrifice their independence* 
If the gentleman of the days of Louis XYL, 
noble by descent, had patience to bow, and 
fawn, and repeat untiringly, " Tattendrai^^^ 
Buonaparte's gentleman, noble by creation, 
might surely condescend to grumble out his ill- 
used " J*attendrons.^ The two may shake 
hands and embrace — compeers and court 
friends.* 

Soon after the conclusicm of this important 
ceremony, the Emperor repaired to the head 
quarters of the grand army, at Boulogne, and 
there, on the fifteenth of August, the anniver- 
sary of his tutelary saint, a spectaole of the 
grandest and most imposing kind took place. 
Marshal Boult received orders to assemble the 
whole of the troops in the camps of Boulogne 

* Pamphlet des Pamphlets. 
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and Montreuil, nearly eighty thousand strong, 
on the slopes of the vast natural amphitheatre 
situated on the western face of the hill, on 
which the tower of Cnsar is placed, lying im- 
mediately to the eastward of the harbour of 
the first of these towns. The immense body 
of soldiers were arranged in the form of the 
rays of a circle, emanating from the throne ; 

the cavalry and artillery, stationed on the outer 

« 

extremity, formed the exterior band of that 
magnificent array; beyond them, a countless 
multitude of spectators covered the slope to the 
very summit of the hill. The bands of all the 
regiments of the army, placed on the right and 
left of the throne, were ready to rend the air 
with the sounds of military music. At noon 
precisely, the Emperor ascended the throne, 
amidst a general salute from all the batteries, 
and a fiourish of trumpets unheard since the 
days of the Romans. Immediately before him 
was the buckler of Francis L, while the crosses 
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' and ribbons which were to be distributed were^ 
contained in the hehnet of the Cheralier 
Bayard.* 

Here, then, and thus, encircled by the rain- 
bow flag of France, greeted by the acclama- 
tions of an uncounted host, arose that Star of 
the Brave which was to guide its millions, in 
arms for honneur et ptxtrie, to the plains of 
Austerlitz, the burning Kremlin, the blood- 
stained Beresina, the battle of nations around 
the walls of Leipsig, the fatal field of Waterloo. 
Alas ! that Freedom should have so mistaken 
her mission I Alas I that a gallant people, mis- 
led by a successful tyrant, should have offered 
up their best and bravest, a holocaust on the 
shrine of his selfish and insatiable ambition; 
that wearing his chains, they should have 
fought and bled in the vain enterprise to fix 
his heavy yoke on the neck df a sternly-defiant 
world ! 



* Alison's History of Europe) ▼.215. 
Q 5 
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\ 

Franoe has twice too well been taught 
The moral lesaoiii dearly bought— 
Her safety nts Hot on a throne. 
With Capet or Napoleon I 
But in equal rights and laws, 
Hearts and hands in one great causes- 
Freedom such as God had given 
Unto all beneath his heaven, 
With their breath, and from that birth» 
Though 6ui]t would sweep it firom the earth ; 
With a fierce and lavish hand 
Scattering nations' wealth like sand; 
Pouring nations* blood like water 
In imperial seas of slaughter I 

But the heart and the mind, 

And the voice of mankind, 

Shall arise in comnmnion— > 

And who shall resist that proud union ? 

The time is passed when swords subdued — 

Man may die^-^the souVs renewed ; 

Even in this low world of care 

Freedom ne'er shall want an heir I 

Millions breathe but to inherit 

Her for ever bounding spirit — 

When once more her hosts assemble. 

Tyrants shall befieve and tremble^^ 

■Smile they at this idle threat ? 

Crimson tears will follow yet 

Not far from Terlincthun, between that vil- 
lage and the sea-shore, is placed a simple block 
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of marble, oocopying the spot on which Napo- 
leon's throne was erected. It bears the follow- 
ing inscriptions. 
On the face : 

XXVII. 
THEBMIDOR 

AN 

xn. 
On the reverse : 

DISTBIBUTION 80LENNELLE 
DE LA DECORATION DE LA LEGION d'HONNEUB 

15 AOUT. 1804. 



CHAPTER XXVL 



THE ARMIES OF ENGLAND— FOR 
ATTACK AND DEFENCE. 



Some plasterers were at work, a few days since, 
on the top of the house in which I ]odge, and 
by my landlord's invitation, I went with him 
on the roof to admire the view of Capecure and 
the valley of the Liane ; — " line vue," to use 
his own words, " telle que Geneve et Boulogne 
seuls peuvent oflrir a Tamateur du pittoresque." 
I echoed his — magnifique — superbe — with all 
the sympathy my conscience would permit ; 
but^ in my heart, I could not but think that he 
did injustice to the prettiness of his native 
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town, in comparing the hills on which we 
looked, and the little river that flowed at their 
base^ with Lake Leman and the Monarch of 
Mountains. Turning in the opposite direction, 
he pointed out to me, through an opening be- 
tween two stacks of chimneys, an exceedingly 
partial view of the sea, on which he descanted 
with much animation, recalling the days when 
the Grande Armee occupied the heights on 
either side of the town, and the flotilla, des- 
tined to invade and subdue England, crowded 
the harbour and the roads. ** Ah 1 monsieur," 
he concluded, " I'Angleterre a echapp^ bel; — 
si Ton avait connu la vapeur a cette epoqde^ 
elle etait subjugue infaUiblement^ It would 
have been useless to remind him that England 
is not without resources in that arm of the 
service, as the numerous steamers, all English, 
which ply between Boulogne and the opposite 
shore, might have shown him, were he not 
blinded to the fact by national enthusiasm ; so 
I was satisfied to congratulate both him and 
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myself thut the two people seemed inclined, in 
our daj, to rest their claims to admiration on 
some better and more useful ground than their 
superiority in the art of cutting each others' 
throats. 

By incredible exertions Buonaparte had ren- 
dered the port of Boulogne capable of contain- 
ing two thousand yesaels of various descriptions, 
and the five camps of Boulogne, Montreuil, 
St. Omer, Dunkirk, a^d Ostend, each com- 
manded by a marshal of France, contained a 
force amounting to at least a hundred and fifty 
thousand men. Every resource that ingenuity 
and charlatanism could suggest, was employed 
to keep alive and heighten the ardour of the 
troops. Skilful in profitting by the slightest 
effects of chance, as auguring favourably for 
the Emperor's fortune, some vestiges of a 
Boman camp, discovered in the neighbourhood 
of the Tour d'Ordre, where his tent was 
erected, were held up to the army by his 
courtiers as evident proofs that the Caesar of 
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the French oocupied the very camp which had 
been traced of old by the Caesar of the Romans 
to menace Britain; medals of William the 
Conqueror, found in excavating other trenches, 
and probably, as Bourrienne suggests, brought 
thither in order that they might be dug up with 
greater certainty, furnished evidence to the 
most incredulous that Napoleon's arms were to 
be equally successful in the subjugation of 
England, and a medal of his own was struck, 
in anticipation of the result, on which France, 
under the figure of a strong man, is represented 
in the act of throwing Great Britain, in the 
shape of a merman with two tails, into his 
native element. There is, in the Boulogne 
Museum, an specimen of this medal, which may 
hereafter prove a stumbling-block to the 
learned in numismatics, and throw doubt upon 
the accuracy of the historians of the present 
age. Heaven only knows the controversies to 
which it may give rise. 

" This is the proper place," says Bourrienne 
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onoe more, *^ to recount a singalar species of 
trickery to which the Emperor had recourse, 
and which contributed powerfully to sustain 
the enthusiasm of his soldiers. He would say 
to one of his aides-de-camp, ' Learn from the 
colonel of such a regiment whether he has in 
his ranks any man who has particularly distin- 
guished himself, who has served in the cam- 
paigns of Italy or of Egypt ; make yourself 
acquainted with his name, his department, and 
the position of his family ; and let me know 
accurately to what company he belongs, and 
what is his number in the line.' On the next 

» 

review day, Buonaparte recognised his man at 
a glance, and, as he passed along the line, 
stopped, spoke to him by his name, and cried, 
' Ah ! ah ! we have met again at last ; you are 
a brave fellow, I have not forgotten you at 
Aboukir. How is your worthy old father? 
What ! have you not received the cross ? Here, 
I fasten it on your breast "with my own hands !' 
Enraptured at thb, the soldiers whispered to- 



■-I 
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gether, ^ The Emperor knows us aU, he knows 
our families, he knows where we have served.' 
This cross was a powerful instrument in the 
hands of a man who united in his own person 
the dignity of the Emperor with the daszling 
reputation of the greatest general of the age. 
Napoleon calculated that he had conferred 
about twenty-five thousand decorations of the 
Legion of Honour ; and the desire to obtain 
it, he said^ increased till it became a kind of 
mania. After the battle of Wagram, he sent 
it to the Archduke Charles, and, by a refine- 
ment of compliment peculiar to himself, he sent 
him merely the silver cross which was worn by 
the private soldiers.! 

The camps in which the soldiers were lodged 
during their long sojourn on the shores of the 
channel were distinguished by an admirable 
system of organization. They were laid out, 
according to the usual form, in squares, inter- 

t Las Cases, ii. 271. 
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sected by eEtr6ej;s» These . field barau$k3 were 
extremely healthy; the soldiers! beds, raised 
t^o feet above the ground, were composed of 
straw, on which their camp blankets were laid ; 
the utmost care was taken to preserve cleauliness 
in every part of the establishment Constant 
employment was the true secret both of th^r 
good health and docile habits. Neither soldiers 
nor officers were allowed to remain for any 
time in idleness ; when not employed in mili- 
tary evolutions, they were continually engaged 
either in raising or strengthening the field- 
works on the different points along the coast 
The various corps and divisions vied with each 
other in works of utility le^d recreation : they 
even went so far as to engage in undertakings 
of pure ornament; they formed agreeable 
esplanades in front of their barracks^ laid out 
gardens, 

'* And in the horrid bramble's room. 
Bade careless groups of roses bloom. 

In a word> the a^ect of nature was sensibly 
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improved, in the midst of that immense military 
population.* 

There has existed mneh difference of opinion 
as to whether Napoleon ever seriously eontem- 
plated the invasion of England. It has been 
conjectured by many that all these preparations 
were merely intended to lull Europe into 
security, and to divert the attention of England 
from his real objects. His own words, as re- 
ported by Las Cases^-if, indeed, his words are 
to be trusted, and are faithfully given — settle 
the question beyond all possibility of doubt. 

^^ It was supposed," he said, ^' that my 
scheme was merely a vain threat, becaoae it did 
not appear that I possessed any reasonable 
means of attempting its execution. But I had 
laid my plans deeply, and without being ob- 
served. I had dispersed all our French ships, 
and the English were sailing after them to dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Our squadrons were 

I 

* Alison, ▼. 3ia DuniAs xii. 95, 26^. i 
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to return Boddenlj, and at the same time, and 
to assemble in a mass along the French coast. 
I should have had seventy or eighty French and 
Spanish vessels in the channel, and I calculated 
on continuing master of it for two months. 
Three or four thousand small boats were to be 
ready at a given signal. A hundred thousand 
men were every day drilled in embarking and 
landing, as a part of their exercise. They 
were full of ardour, and eager for the enter- 
prise, which was very popular with the French, 
and supported by the wishes of a great number 
of the English. After landing my troops, I 
could calculate on having to fight but one 
pitched battle, the result of which could not be 
doubtful, and victory would have brought us 
to London. The nature of the country would 
not allow of a war of manoeuvring. My conduct 
would have done the rest. The people of 
England groaned under the yoke of an oligar- 
chy. On feeling that their pride had not been 
humbled, they would have ranged themselves 
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on our side. We should have been considered 
only as allies, come to effect their deliverance. 
We should have presented ourselves with the 
magic words — liberty and equality 1" 

Far from being alarmed at this formidable 
demonstration of force, England prepared her- 
self for resistance, with an energy becoming her 
ancient rank in Europe, and far surpassing in 
its efforts any extent of military preparations 
before heard of in her history. The crimes and 
horrors of the Bevolution, followed by the 
military usurpations of France, had united all 
parties in the common cause, and roused an 
unanimous resolution to resist her aggressions. 
In the multitudes who now thronged around the 
standard of their country, were to be seen men of 
all ranks and descriptions, from the prince of 
the blood to the labourer of the soil. The mer- 
chant left his counting-house, the lawyer his 
briefs; the farmer paused in the labours of 
husbandry, the artisan in the toils of his handi- 
craft ; the nobleman hurried from the scene of 
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diflsipatioa or amosement, the country geatle-* 
man placed himself at the head of his tenantry* 
Everywhere were to be seen uniforms, squad- 
rons, battalions; the clang of artillery was 
heard in the streets, the trampling of cavalry 
resounded in the fields. Instead of the. peasant 
reposing at sunset in front of bis cottage, he 
was to be seen hurrying, with his musket on 
his shoulder, to the rallying point of his 
village ; instead of the nobleman wasting his 
youth in the ignoble pleasures of the metropo- 
lis, he was to be found inhaling a nobler spirit 
in the ranks of his rural dependents. In Octo- 
ber, the King reviewed^ in Hyde Park, sixty 
battalions of volunteers, amounting to twenty- 
seven thousand men, besides fifteen thousand 
cavalry, all equipped at their own expense, and 
in a remarkable state of efiiciency. The total 
number of yeomanry and volunteer corps in 
Great Britain, was calculated at three hundred 
and eighty thousand. When the war broke 
out, one hundred thousand seamen, and twelve 
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thousand marines, had been voted for the naval 
service, and seventy-five ships of the line, with 
two hundred and seventy frigates and vessels 
of inferior class, were put in commission. In 
1804, the number afloat was four hundred and 
seventy-three, including eigbtythree of the 
line ; and eighty, including twenty-'three of the 
line, were in a few months far advanced on the 
stocks. In the general tumult, even the voice 
of faction was stilled ; the heart-burnings and 
divisions on the origin of the war were forgot- 
ten ; the Whigs stood beside the Tories in the 
ranks of the volunteers : from being a war of 
opinion, the contest had become one of nations, 
and excepting in a few inveterate leaders of 
party, one feeling seemed to animate and per- 
vade the whole British empire. Sheridan, with 
that independent and patriotic spirit which 
ever distinguished him, at the close of the 
session made an eloquent speech on moving the 
thanks of Parliament to the volunteers and 
yeomanry, for the zeal and alacrity with which 
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they had come forward in defence of their 
country ; and thunders of applause shook the 
house when he declared it to be the unalterable 
resolution, not less of the legislature than of 
the government, that no proposal for peace 
should be entertained, whilst a single French 
soldier had footing on British ground.* 

Such, then, is the attitude of the two con- 
tending parties; — on the one side haughty 
menace, on the other resolute defiance. The 
French Hercules has not yet grasped in his 
irresistible hug the Lychas of two tails; 
England, rebellious against the obvious inten- 
tions of nature, refuses to become an appendage 
to France, — an Isle of Oleron, on a larger 
scale ; — vapour has not, as yet, power to insure 
her subjugation. 

What remains to be done ? The Emperor's 
raison demonstrative has failed: disappointed 
and justly indignant, he must break up his 

♦ W. Scott*s Hist, of Nap. v. 85. Alison, v. 157, 175, &c. 
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camp, and seek, in other lands, the laurels 
which ragged Albion denies him. The line of 
march is formed, the baffled despot is at its 
head : a monument remains behind, significant 
enough of the ev<ent. It is a column, ofTered 
by the army to its chief, surmounted by a 
statue of that chief, turning his back upon his 
enterprise. 



R 



CHAPTER XXVIL 



ODDS AND ENDS. 



AvEC beaucoup d'irreflection et de legeret^, on 
s'est accoutume a considerer FEurope^ sous le 
rapport commerciale et industriel, que comme 
un pays consommateur. Confiant dans cette 
opinion, on a continu^^ en Angleterre, a fabri- 
quer, sans douter que des debouches ne se 
present&ssent toujours assez larges et assez 
faciles. Les produits ont eu d'abord de la 
peine k s'ecouler. Bientdt, une partie a ete 
refoulee vers ses producteurs. II a fallu les 
promener sur tout le littoral du globe, et les 
livrer d, des peztes plus ou moins considerables, 
dans I'espoir d'en creer I'habitude, sauf a se 
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d6dommager lore que lea penples B^ea seraient 
fait on beeoin. 

L'Europe a veduit la coDsommatioB qn'elle 
faisait des produita de llndustrie Anglaise, non 
paroequ'dle oonsommaitmoins, maisparoeqii'dle 
fabriqae datantage, et qu'elle troave ^ez elle 
oe qull 7 a Tingt ana elle allait eheroher ehez 
lea autrea. EUe eat redevable i aoti introdno* 
tkm dana la voie induatridle i oea funeox 
decreta de Berlin. Cette mAmre attaqpait 
TAngletenre par le aeol o6t6 o^ etUe^tait vul-^ 
nSrable alora. L'Eiirope Ini doit la revolution 
qui a'eat op4r4e dana lea iefforta d*iaduatrie et 
de oommerce*. 

England haa atriyen againat this atate of 

tbiBga, with unflinching eourage and perae* 

veranee; and haa endeaTOured to cmah the 

riaing oommarce of Ettro{)e by under aelling all 

other people in their own marketa. The atrog- 

gle waa for a time auoceeafnl, owing to our 

immenae improTementa in machinery, to the 

long apprentioeahip which the manufactnring 

a 8 
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daases in England had aeryed, and to their 
unrivalled skill in all the staple prodnctions of 
our country. But the resolution of foreign 
counties has triumphed over the difficulties 
which opposed tiie introduction amongst them 
of many of our chief branches of manufacttue* 
Their establishment and naturalization have 
been a work of time^ and of great cost ; but 
the fact cannot be disputed, when there are 
many articles in thread and cotton, in which 
the foreigner can undernsell us, even in our 
home market 

And what is now the consequence, in our 
manufacturing districts ? They produce men 
in such numbers that adequate employment 
is not to be found for them ; that, owing to the 
competition for work, labour is so ill remu- 
nerated, that a man can barely keep himself 
and family alive on the amount of his wages; 
that Manchester cellars, Union work-houses, 
County-gaols are crowded to overflowing. The 
people, in their extremity, come forth, by 
thousands, and, Lazarus-like, set out to view 
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tbeir soree, their wants, their nnfi^>eBkable 
misery. They ory ory aloud for sympathy, for 
guidance; and Property, whose real tenure 
rests upon the performanee of Duty, sees only, 
in their dBsoi^ganisation, sedition that must be 
put down.* May Hearen grant that this dis- 
organisation do not evolve itself into a Gueu- 
aerie, snch as the Netherlands onee writhed 
under, or a Jacquerie, such as once ravaged, 
deflowered, agonized the fairest province of 
France. 

Labour, — says Sir Walter Scott, in a 
letter to his son,-^labour is the condition 
which God has imposed on us, in every station 
of life ; there is nothing worth having tliat can 
be had without it, from the bread which the 
peasant wins with the sweat of his brow, to 
the sports by which the rich man must get rid 
of his ennui. The only difference between them 
is, that the poor man labours to get a dinner 
for his appetite, the rich man to get an appetite 
for his dinner. 

* Coningsbj. 
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Would that this toere the only difference I It 
is a sad but true, a most interesting but at the 
same time a most despiriting fact, that the 
parallel may be carried onward, till we reach 
quite other grounds. As the rich, through a 
long course of self-indulgence, arrive at length 
at a period when the most active sports fail to 
stimulate their jaded appetites, so the poor, by 
continued neglect and mii^uidanoe, may be, 
and even now are, brought to such straights, 
that the sweat of their brow cannot purchase 
the bread which that alone might moisten., 

" Alas ! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap !" 

Who shall plead their cause ? Who shall 
vindicate their right to a fair day's wages for a 
fair day's work? Who shall awaken in 

• 

property the feelings of love, of justice, of mere 
compassion for its twin-brother, toil? An 
Ashly supports the claims of the poor: his 
advocacy, the eloquent out-burst of the heart, 
flashes direct into the hearts of his audience ; 
a majority ranges itself under his banners,. 
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which proclaims the cause of humanity ; the 
labouring class, groaning like a beast of burthen 
too tightly girthed, for a moment deludes it- 
self into a belief that the day of its deliverance 
is at hand, that its bonds will be loosened, its 
hours of toil lightened ; looks forward, with 
thankfulness, to the prospect of evening sports, 
in summer-time, under the pure air of Heaven ; 
of the quiet fire-side, in winter, with family 
ties reknit, with family joys shared equally 
and together, by husband, wife, children ; and 
blesses the name of him, who is the instrument, 
under Gt)d's providence, of bringing about this 
happy change. Ah! truly has it been said, 
that La prevention du peuple en faveur des 
grands est si aveugle, qu'elle irait jusqu' k 
I'idol&trie, s'ils etaient bons et comp&tissans a 
sa mis^re. Brief joy I deceitful mirage ! 

But two months past I Nay, not so much, 
not two : and the poor man's hope is blighted, 
his idol is overthrown, the opening patch of 
blue sky that cheered his distant horizon is 
again overcast.. The leaden clouds of dull 
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unremitting, meohanioai work aieirde him on 
every side. No reepite, no rdfiMe I 

Their fate is hard, their task is heavy: yet 
for them is comfort in their last extremity. 
There is One who speaketh to them : 

Come unto Me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest; and 
again; by the mouth of His Apostle : cast all 
your burthens upon Him, for. He careth for 
you. 

But to their oppressors no words such as 
these are spoken; for them more appropriate 
were the Pagan prayer of Ovid's Mercator : 

** Ablue proeteriti perjuria temporis, inquit, 

Ablue piteterita perfida rerba die, 
Sive ego te feci testem« fiilsoTe citavi 

Non audituri numina magna Jovis ; 
Sive Deum PRUDBHf alium, IXvamve fefelli, 

Abstulerint celeres improba dicta Not!. 
£t pereant veniente die perjuria nobis, 

Kec curent Saperi, se qua locutus ero. 
Da modo lacra mihi da facto gandia lucro 

£t face ut emptori verba dedisse juvet ? 
Talia Mercurius poscentem ridet ab alto, 

Se memor Ortygias sunipuisse boves." 

The rmeffade fifiem may rest assured that 
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there are greater evils than the fall o£ a cabinet 
or the dissolution of a Parliament, and that 
there is none greater than that of Legislators 
voluntarily sacrificing their principles to the 
sustentation of Power, and compromising 
their honor to preserve their leaders in 
place.* 



* The Times June 17th. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



Mt pleasant task is well-nigh done ; there 
remains but to take leave of the indulgent 
reader, who has borne with, and followed me 
on uxj vagrant and irregular path. The little 
of original matter which he will have discovered 
in this volume, is like a straggling bind-weed, 
weaving into a continuous garland the flowers 
I gathered as I went. They might have been 
arranged more tastefully, and with greater 
regard to efiect. My hand is unpractised, and 
it may be, too careless. 
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That something better might have been 
worked out of these materials, I have little 
doubt ; whether my pen could have done so is 
another question ; probably not. I am some- 
what of Chapelle's way of thinking, where he 



Tout bon liBbitant du MArais 
Fait des ven qui ne content guere ; 
Moi, c'est ainsi que je les fais, 
£t, si je Toulids les mieuz fidre 
Je les fends bien plus mauvais. 

In condusion, let me take courage to offer 
these papers to the public, in the hope, and 
even with the belief that, though they contain 
many faults that might be amended, yet there 
is nothing in them repugnant to morality, 
or to the principles of charity and true re- 
ligion. 

Aussi, en toute humility suppliant que de 
grace speciale, ainsi comme iadis estans par 
Phoebus tous thesaurs es grands poetes departiz, 
trouua tontesfoys Esope lieu et ofBce d'apologue, 
semblablement, veu qu'a degre plus haut ie 
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n'aspire, mes Lectears ne dedaignent en estat 
me recepuoir de petit rbyporographe,* sectatenr 
de PTreicoB. lis le feront, je m'en tiens pour 
asseur^, car ilz sent tons tant bona, tant hu" 
mains, gracieux et debonnaires, que rien pins. 

Farquoy, Lecteurs, ie yons adnise en temps 
et heure opportune^ faictes d'icenlz bonne 
prouision, soudain que les tronuerez par les 
officines des libraires, et non senlement les 
esgouBsez, mais deuovez comme opiatte cordialle, 
et les incorporez en vous mesmes: lors con- 
gnoistrez quel bien est d'iceulz prepare a tons 
gentilz esgoussenrs de febnes. Presentement 
ie vous en offre nne paneree, cueillye on iardin 
que de mes propres mains ailabour& Vous 
suppliant, au nom de reyerenc^ qu'ayez Ie 
present en gr^« attendant mieulx a la prochaine 
Tcnue des arundelles. 

* Painter of Trifles, surname of Pyreicus, according to 
PUny. 



THE END. 



